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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I compty with the custom requiring the infliction, by an 
author, of a preface on the unoffending reader; but I will be 
merciful, and, therefore, brief. 

The purpose of these chapters is sufficiently explained in 
the introduction. Briefly, it is not to tell people how to 
‘‘make up,” but to assist them in the removal of certain bod- 
ily imperfections. AsI have stated in the work, local mis- 
chief is very often but an indication of the body’s general con- 
dition. For this reason, measures having a purely local 
action will, in such cases, fail in effecting a permanent cure, 
Here internal remedies are indicated; but such cases should 
be treated individually, according to their special require- 
ments. 

To prescribe a uniform dose of any preparation for man- 
kind at large is to ignore the fact that all animals, including 
the genus homo, present, in their physiological functions, va- 
riations on the same type, and, while the same drug would 
- produce the same class of action in any two human beings, 
under the same conditions, if the dose were adjusted to indi- 
vidual peculiarities, yet, were the latter rule set on one side, 
in many casés an excessive, in others a deficient or negative, 
result would follow. Besides this, the medicine itself may be 
improper, that is, unfit for any particular case, for the laity 
are generally unable to correctly diagnose their condition, 
and the taking of an unsuitable medicine may effect no incon- 
siderable amount of constitutional injury. f 
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To external remedies which work by their absorption pro- 
ducing systemic action the same remarks apply; but, in those 
cases where local remedies are used to produce a purely local 
action, there need be no hesitation as to the use of general 
formule, for there is both less involvement of the general 
system, and the parts being immediately under the patient’s 
observation, an excessive, deficient, or other unsatisfactory 
result can be detected with ease at an early period, and mea- 


sures adopted accordingly. 
ae EDWIN WOOTON. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE whole work has been carefully revised. Where neces- 
sary, such alterations have been made in the formule as may 


render them more efficacious. 
EDWIN WOOTON. 
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TOILET MEDICINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE treatment of the visible imperfections of the body by 
local applications—mechanical appliances or voluntary efforts, 
together with or without internal medicine—forms the Sci- 
ence and Art of Surgery. But Surgery in its blindness and 
pride has devoted itself to the cure of only the more severe 
deformities and diseases, and has left a vast number of minor 
bodily afflictions uncared for. 

Empiricism and Quackery have hence stepped in and occu- 
pied the place due by right to legitimate science; the perfumer 
and persons of Madame Rachel’s type have been left masters 
of the situation, and the public to their mercy. 

But such a merey! Ignorant alike of the structure and 
functions of the body, ignorant of the physiological action of 
the drugs they use, and in some cases even ignorant of the 
chemical reactions occurring from the admixture of the latter, 
they have in too many cases ruined the appearance of their 
victims, and not seldom emptied their purses. 

Moreover, the ‘‘ Specialties” for the skin vended by these 
individuals, even when they work no absolute harm, produce 
the beauty of a barber’s dummy in the user, whose artificial 
‘get up” is manifest to every beholder, and who appears a 
standing libel on the human form divine. 

Under the heading Toilet Medicine, I propose treating of the 
minor bodily afflictions to which I have alluded, together with 
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some commonly recognized surgical diseases. Ido not believe 
in making every man his own doctor, and in the following 
pages only such directions will be given as can be safely car- 
ried out by a laity necessarily ignorant of medical science. 

If the complaint concerned is not of deep nervous origin, it 
will in every case be removed by the fulfilment of the rules 
laid down; if, however, it be so, no harm will result from fol- 
lowing the directions given, and the failure of a beneficial re- 
sult should lead the patient to consult some one for treat- 
ment suited to the peculiarities of the case and idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. 

To emphasize what I have said, the following chapters will . 
be strictly Surgical. Now it is impossible to move one step in 
the treatment of surgical diseases by drugs without the use of 
medicaments, which, carried to excess, would be highly in- 
jurious. 

Therefore, I say to the reader, follow the directions given, 
and no harm will result. Used otherwise, they will be either 
absolutely detrimental or utterly ineffectual. Fair play, which 
in this case signifies simply honesty of endeayor without 
self-deception, will be the reader's best policy. 

Where necessary, the proper instructions for preparing the 
formule will be given: otherwise the reader will understand 
that the ingredients are to be simply mixed in the order of 
their sequence. Any pharmaceutical chemist will prepare the 
prescriptions which will appear in these pages, and as the 
more elaborate require some knowledge of pharmacy this will 
be the better plan. 


CHAPTER I. 
TREATMENT OF THE PERSON IN HEALTH. 


The Hair.—This should be washed once or twice a week in 
tepid or cold water; it should afterwards be rubbed dry with a 
towel. To dry the hair before the fire is injurious to its 
vitality. Once or twice weekly some one of the washes I shall 
recommend for promoting the growth of the hair may be used. 
Combing and brushing are of great service in promoting the 
hair’s nutrition; soft brushes are the best. Never usea broken, 
jagged comb, and then go round complaining that your hair 
is coming out by handfuls. <A little—hkalf to one teaspoonful 
—of scented oil may once a week be rubbed well into the hair 
and its roots, and the superfluous oil removed by the use of a 
towel. The daily use of oil, except in some rare cases of ob- 
stinate dry hair, is objectionable. If you want a head of thick 
hair, keep it cut as short as you conveniently can. Never 
should a woman allow her hair to grow to the level of her 
waist, for it will thin the hair and weaken the system. Of 
the moustache, beard, and whiskers, I may say that it is 
equally necessary to moderate their length, and that it will be 
found of advantage to occasionally apply a little oil and some 
stimulating lotion. Combing and brushing will also be of 
service. Directly hair shows any signs of thinning, shave it 
off or cut away as much as possible, according to its situation, 
and then put in force the measures I recommend under “‘ Thin- 
ning of Hair.” 

Brush the eyebrows every day in their proper artistic line, 
and occasionally rub in a little olive oil and some one of the 
preparations to be presently mentioned. Once every month 
the tips of the eyelashes may, with advantage, be cut. 

The Skin.—One of the great functions of the skin is to 
excrete certain materials from the bieod; this is in the form of 
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perspiration, which, however, may beinsensible. The amount 
of matter thus excreted is in direct proportion to certain.in- 
fluences, one being the temperature of theair or other medium 
in which the person is, and another the amount of exercise 
undergone by the individual. Persons, therefore, in’ a moder- 
- ate temperature, who do not take’ exercise, retain within the 
blood the materials which it is the duty of the skin to excrete. 
The kidneys and other organs, to a certain extent, perform 
vicarious functions, and cast off the poisonous material. But 
a certain amount is of necessity offered again and again in 
the course of the circulation to the nervous centres, and other 
vital organs, as nutritive food, the result being the impair- 
ment of their functions and general ill health. 

In India, and other hot climates, a great amount of exercise 
would, so far as the skin is concerned, be a work of superero- 
gation. However little a person may exercise himself, the 


cutaneous glands will always cast off a certain amount of 


material; some of this collects in the ducts of the glands, the 
orifices of which are called the “‘ pores” ; some issues from the 
pores and dries on the surface of the skin; added to this are 
particles of fibre from the clothing, dust, ete., which, taken al- 
together, form a kind of paint, which, if left alone, most 
effectually blocks up the ducts of the glands, rendering their 
functions entirely nugatory. To prevent this, we have one 
great hygienic measure—bathing. 

Bathing.—Hot baths are only of service as — mea- 
sures in some diseases, and to thoroughly cleanse the skin 
when its pores have become clogged with dirt. For ordinary 
winter use, the water should not exceed 60 deg. F. If cold 
water can be borne it is far preferable. In the summer, 
cold baths should be taken. Sea water is better than fresh if 
it can be obtained. The Great Eastern Railway Company 
deliver sea water throughout the metropolis, at customer’s own 
residences, for a trifling charge. For those living where such 
a convenience is not obtainable, one of the prepared as = 
salts” will be found of service. 

- The swimming, is, of course, preferable to the hip” bath, 


or the conventional apparatus of the bath room; but, then, 4 
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some people cannot swim, and will not learn. Sea swimming 
is one of the most healthful exercises in the world, and any 
danger is minimized by the exercise of a slight amount of 
common sense. Thus persons should not venture out of their 
depth until they have learnt to swim. They should not swim 
straight out from the shore until they feel tired and then turn 
back, but only venture -half the whole distance they can 
accomplish. This latter any swimmer can soon ascertain by 
‘*‘longshore”’ practice. Then, again, persons subject to cramp 
in the legs should learn to swim with the hands alone; it is 
also a good plan to keep oneself afloat with one hand, and 
in fact to be able, if necessity offers, to dispense as much as 
possible with the use of one’s legs and arms, without running 
any great risk of drowning. The best time of day to bathe in 
the open sea must vary with the health and vigor of the indi- 
vidual. Strong healthy persons may bathe before breakfast; 
but many, especially invalids, will find this too fatiguing to 
be practised. The sun, too, is not very powerful in the early 
hours of the morning, and therefore the temperature of the 
water is much lower than later on in the forenoon. For inva- 
. lids, the best time to bathe is perhaps two hours after breakfast. 
Sea bathing does not agree with every one. If the extremities 
become blue, the body chilled, and a headache supervenes, it 
is a certain indication that the bathing has had an injurious 
effect; but, then, this result may be due either to the bathing, 
per se, or to the great length of time during which the patient 
remained in the water. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that the derivation of a large amount of heat from the 
animal body, which always occurs in cold water bathing, 
must, if prolonged, be extremely deleterious to the general 
economy. For sea swimming, the best plan is to enter the 
water, duck or plunge, and then have a ten minutes’ swim, 
leaving the water immediately it is finished. In no case 
should a non-swimmer remain standing about in the water for 
more than five minutes, nor should an active swimmer pro- 
long his stay for more than fifteen minutes. It is useless to 
point to long time swimmers who remain in the water for 
hours together, for these are placed under circumstances en- 
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tirely different from those which affect the majority of bathers, 
If the ordinary swimmer will consent to go into training, he 
may in course of time hope either to be able to perform similar 
feats of endurance, or to be transferred from this to another 
portion of the universe. 

It must be understood, that for a person to be able to remain 
swimming in cold water for any length of time without receiy- 
ing any injury, there must be a gradual readjustment of the 
processes of conduction and oxidation as affecting the animal 
temperature. There is nothing, per se, in the increased oxida- 
tion in and conduction from the surface of the swimmer’s body 
which is in itself antagonistic to the maintenance of life, only 
these processes, having been already, from the individual’s 
birth, adjusted in a certain manner, any alteration of the latter, 
however gradual, must of necessity hinder the perfect working 
of the mechanism until the latter has become accustomed to 
its new conditions, until, to use metaphor, it has worn to itself 
a groove in which to run. But the mechanism very often 
refuses to become so ‘‘ accustomed”; it is unable so to ‘‘ work 
itself a groove”; the processes which maintain the being are 
unbalanced and disordered, and the person dies. 

Wherever and whenever the bath is taken, the bather should 
afterwards rub himself dry with good towels. Bath towels 
are the best, and the skin should be rubbed until it is aglow. 

Turkish Baths are serviceable in certain cases only: in those, 
for instance, where the individual undergoes some amount of 
bodily exertion or is resident in a hot climate, while at the 
same time the ordinary bathing facilities are restricted. In 
these cases a Turkish bath, say once a fortnight, will cleanse 
the skin from its secretions, and promote the bather’s health. 
But when the ordinary bathing facilities are ample, Turkish 
baths are totally unnecessary. 

The great objection to their frequent use is the fact, that as 
they not merely remove the matter already secreted, but pro- 
mote fresh secretion, the blood is deprived of an amount of 
nutrient material which, under such circumstances, must in a 
short time effect a very serious drain upon the vascular fluid, 
and through this on the general strength of the individual. 
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The Shower Bath is of great advantage in certain cases of 
debility, but it should never be taken unless under direct 
medical advice, since in many instances the shock would be 
injurious rather than beneficial. 

With reference to the question, How often should a person 
bathe every day, and when should the bath or baths be taken? 
it may at once be said that the answer to such a question must, 
in great measure, depend on the individual circumstances of 
the case. 

The following table may serve as a general guide :— 


SUMMER AND WARM WEATHER. 


Tepid baths—fresh and salt water. 


Time in bath. Frequency. Period in day. 
Healthy people....Ten minutes. .... Twice daily....Before breakfast and 
retiring to rest. 
Weak people...... Ten minutes..... Once daily..... Before breakfast. 


Cold baths—fresh water. 


Healthy people....Ten minutes. .... Twice daily. ... Before breakfast and 
retiring to rest. 
Weak people...... Five minutes....Once daily..... Before breakfast. 


Healthy people....Ten minutes..... Once daily..... Before breakfast. 
Weak people...... Five minutes....Once daily..... Two hours after 
breakfast, 


WINTER AND COLD WEATHER. 


Tepid baths—fresh and salt water. 
Time in bath. Frequency. Period in day. 
Healthy people....Ten minutes... .. Twice daily....Before breakfast and 
; retiring to rest. 
Weak people...... Ten minutes..... Once daily..... Before breakfast. 
Cold baths (fresh and salt water) to be taken in a prop- 
erly warmed chamber. 


Healthy people....Ten minutes. .... Once daily... .. Before breakfast. 
Weak people......Five mmutes....Once daily..... Before breakfast. 


Dry Friction with soft towels after bathing is of great service 
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in promoting the circulation, cleansing the skin, and, if the 
bath has been a cold one, in preventing chills. 

In cold weather, persons liable to be affected with chaps, etc., 
should, if possible, wear gloves night and day. Half the 
length of the fingers may be cut away, to allow of greater 
convenience in using the hands. If they bathe in cold water, 
the hands should afterwards be laved with tepid or warm 
water, and one of the emollient applications, of which I shall 


_ presently speak, should be applied. 


Those who suffer from chapped or rough lips may prevent 
the occurrence of these conditions by the nightly use of the 
formule given in the sections concerning them. 

The occurrence of corns may be prevented by wearing easy 
boots, made of kid or soft leather; there is no other preventive 
method. 

I may mention, en passant, that those parasitic diseases 
which affect the skin are best obviated by baths of distilled 
water, and subsequent friction. Many arise from the wearing 
of linen which at the laundry is polluted by contact with 
clothes containing living germs. It will be possible to avoid 
these causes of disease. 

The Nails.—These should never be bitten, for it renders 
them ragged and unsightly; mais cela va sans dire. Their 
length should extend just beyond the extremity of the bulbous 
part of the finger. They should be cut with scissors, and 
afterwards rounded off with pumice stone. If the nails are 
kept shorter than this, the skin of the digital extremities will 
become thickened and callous, and the nails will not be so 


easily kept clean. Dirt from under the nails should be re- 


moved with a blunt nail knife or similar instrument, and they 
should be cleaned with a nail brush. The skin around the 
nails may be kept smooth with pumice stone; it should never 
be allowed to become ragged. When however this condition 
exists, the ragged portions should be cut off with scissors, and 
pumice stone be afterwards used. 

The Eyes.—However powerful the eyes of a person may be 
by nature, however expressive in the motions, real or assumed, 
of their owner, there are certain everyday circumstances which 
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will dim that sight, and render that lustrous, piercing, or 
pathetic eye blear and weak. It is against these circumstances 
that the reader must guard, if he or she possess fine eyes, and 
would preserve them in their “‘ pristine beauty.” The first foe 
we have to combat is the wind; the second, which seldom 
affects us unless urged on by the first, is dust, including sand; 
the third is taxation of the powers of sight; and the fourth is 
the glare of the sun or of artificial light with the auxiliary 
form of the former—white cliffs, beach, roads, ete. 

Now as to the first two foes—the wind and dust. All per- 
sons who face this, and whose eyes are easily irritated by it, 
should wear spectacles, the glasses being, unless otherwise 
indicated, perfectly plane—neither convex nor concave. Ladies 
always have some measure of protection in wearing the ordi- 
nary veil. This latter should be dark in color, and its meshes 
as close set as is consistent with the ability to see through it. 

Taxation of the powers of sight. By this term I mean over 
use of the eyes, as by constant reading, sewing, etc. The in- 
dividual concerned must fall back on his own common sense. 
The eyes, like every other organ of the body, require rest, and 
if this be not accorded them in sufficient amount, if they be 
compelled to work when they are physically weary, the result 
will be, as.in every other case of overwork, loss of functional 
power. But there are some practices which more especially 
weary the eye: thus the use of the microscope, reading small 

print, fine sewing, etc., requiring as they do great accommo- 
dation of the eye, necessitate a strain on the eyeball which is 
coincident with the duration of the work performed. More- 
over, as the eye becomes weaker in power, and is less able to 
perform its duties, the effort to effect accommodation is neces- 
sarily greater, and so weariness of the organ is the sooner 
produced, 

The first indication, then, is not to overwork the eyes; the 
second is, if there is any defect of vision, to wear compensat- 
ing glasses, which so far from injuring the sight will assist in 
its preservation, by relieving the eyeball from all strain. 

In tropical countries, and during the months of summer in 
our own country, more especially, however, at the seaside, 
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the glare of the sun is apt to injure ‘the sensitiveness of the 
retina, the result being dim or misty vision. The conse- 
quence of the unrestricted play of the sun’s rays on the eye- 
ball is often hastened and intensified by the refraction of the 
light, downwards from the white cliffs, and upwards from the 
beach. At Eastbourne and Dover, for instance, I have seen 
the cliff sides of such a dazzling, intense, and shimmering 
whiteness, that it pained the eye to regard them for more than 


a few seconds. So the beach and rays, by refracting the rays — 


upwards are equally injurious to the vision. The retina can- 
not bear a great amount of light without its functional power 
being lessened. If any one doubts this, and supposes the re- 
sults to be produced by the action of the heat alone, let him 
gaze with the naked eye for a few minutes at a strong electric 
lamp, such as they have in the British Museum Reading 
Room, and he will then find on removing his gaze from the 
light, and fixing it on the shelves around, that the vision has 
become dimmed. The amount of heat from the electric lamp 
which would reach the person in question would be absolutely 
trifling; the electric light is notoriously cold. To remedy by 
anticipation these evils, that is, to prevent their occurrence, 
tinted glasses should be worn, and perhaps the best color, 
both in appearance and for the convenience of the wearer, is 
smoke. Green, although a grateful color to the eye is no 
great protection against a strong glare of light, and the ap- 
pearance of green glasses is most unsightly. The hat, too, 
should have a wide brim, and here green will be of service, 
for the brim may be lined on the inside with material of this 
color, 

The glare of artificial light may injure the eyesight. Arti- 
ficial light is not, per se, more injurious to vision than that 
emanating directly from the sun, but it is the circumstances 
which are found in conjunction with the former which cause 
injured vision to result more frequently from this than the 
latter. Thus many persons read, write, sew, etc., by the light 
of one or more candles, the glare from which falls directly on 
the retina; or possibly a gas or an oil lamp with a white globe 
may be used. Here the light is generally situated above the 
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person’s head, and the eye, both from this cause and the dif- 
fusive power of the globe, is not so directly affected; still, 
even in these cases, the sight is generally, after atime, more 
or less injured. 
The following Rules are drawn up to serve as a guide to 
students and others working by artificial light: 
ist. If the work be carried on ata table, the cover should 
be green. 
2d. If the light be given from a lamp or candle, it should 
be so covered with a shade as to prevent the glare from 
falling on the eye. 
3d. It will, in addition, be advantageous to have the can- 
dle or lamp covered with a globe or chimney of tinted 
glass, which may be green, blue, or opaline. 
4th. If gas is used it may be brought down by means of an 
india-rubber pipe to a lamp placed on the table, which 
may be arranged as before recommended, 
5th. If this cannot well be done, the gas globes may be of 
tinted glass, and a person should wear a shade over the 
eyes, or should sit with his back to the light. 
6th. If there is any defect of vision, compensating glasses 
should be worn, and they may be made of tinted glass. 
Reading by firelight is also injurious on account of the 
glare, the quickly repeated dilatations and contractions of the 
iris, due to the changes in the intensity of the light, and the 
frequent alteration of the accommodation of the eye which 
the latter necessitates. Persons as cooks, compelled to work 
before a strong fire, should, if they experience any ocular in- 
convenience from the practice, wear smoked glasses. 

Where the eyes are easily irritated by the wind or sun, etc., 
the daily use of one of the eyewashes to be recommended for 
weak eyes will be beneficial, as also a solution of camphor in 
rose water in the proportion of 1 to 8. 

The Teeth, ete.—These should be well cleaned with a soft 
brush and powder every morning before breakfast. After 
dinner or other meal they may have the brush passed lightly 
round them for a few seconds, and the mouth should be 
washed out with a weak solution of permanganate of potash 
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or other antiseptic. To scrub the teeth, more especially if the 
brush be hard, several times daily, is injurious to their struc- 
ture. 

Hours of Rest.—All persons need rest and sleep, and in 
proportion to the amount of mental or physical exertion they 
undergo. It is impossible to give directions for each individ- 
ual case, but it may be broadly stated that for brain workers, 
eight hours, and for physical laborers and those who do no 
work at all six hours sleep is required. Brain workers require 
absolute mental rest, which they can only procure in sleep. 
Physical laborers on the other hand require bodily or muscu- 
lar rest; but their need of mental rest is small. The amount 
of rest required will be in direct proportion to the amount of 
work performed: thus, twelve hours’ work and twelve hours’ 
rest, deducting one hour for meals from each, will be a 
healthy balance; but then the rest must be genuine, still, as I 
have said, the amount of actual sleep, such as a mere physical 
laborer would require, is small. 

As for those who never work at all, and who generally 
sleep for a longer period than those who do, I would give them 
the simple hint, that a great portion of their sleep is artificial. 
When a person is lying in bed after some eight hours’ rest, 
the brain, thinking of nothing but the warm, indolent com- 
fort of its owner’s situation, from lack of stimulation of the 
intellectual and sensory ganglia ceases to exert its functional 
power, and a lazy, semi-conscious condition results. The 
heart’s action being quiet from the rest of the whole system, 
the brain receives a decreased supply of blood, and from this 
cause, as well as from the lessened functional state alluded to, 
the sensory ganglia gradually creep into the unconscious 
state, and the intellectual ganglia to a greater or less degree 
follow suit. 

This, however, is not healthy sleep: it is not rest, and the 
individual generally gets up far less refreshed than he would 
have been had he risen from his couch when he first awoke, 
and found himself refreshed by his night’s slumbers. 

Regularity in Defsecation.—When food has been taken by 
the mouth it passes into the stomach; there certain chemical 
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changes are carried on, and some of its fluid contents absorbed 
by the blood and lymph vessels of the organ. From the 
stomach the food passes into the small intestine; here other 
changes are carried on, and as it nears the end of the small 
intestine, the greater portion of the nutritive constituents 
have been absorbed, and a collection of mucous, epithelial 
débris, etc., added to the intestinal contents. So the latter 
pass on into the large intestine, in the upper part of which 
absorption is carried on, and onwards to the lower part of the 
colon and rectum. 

During their passage the contents have lost by absorption all 
the material which was fit for the body’s food, and now consist 
of cast-off mucous, epithelial débris, and the innutritious re- 
mains of the food eaten. If this be now expelled, well and 
good; but if suffered to remain, some of the poisonous mass is 
absorbed by the mucous walls of the intestine, passes into 
the circulation, is presented to the nerve centres and other 
vital organs for their nutrition (!), and so throws the whole 
system into disorder. Another fact to be considered is, that 
feeces, by its retention, is to a certain extent split up into cer- 
tain gases, notably sulphuretted hydrogen, and these, being 
absorbed, also poison the system, and if they are not absorbed, 
produce great inconvenience. 

It is calculated that solid food has its innutritious remnants 
ready for expulsion from the body about twenty-four hours 
after eating. Thisis, of course, an average only, as individual 
cases differ. Persons should therefore visit the closet once 
daily, and it is best to do so at the same hour. 

Carriage, Deportment, Exercise, Muscular Develop- 
ment.—I shall dwell on these subjects in another place. Here 
I would merely state, that he who would be strong, healthy, 
and walk uprightly, in a physical, not a moral sense, must 
follow the directions given. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. 


Abrasions.—When the scarf skin is abraded, the best and 
simplest application is a single layer of flexible collodion. If 
much epidermis has been lost and the part bleeds freely, a 
paste of equal parts of glycerine and subnitrate of bismuth 
may be laid on and covered with collodion. 

Attenuation, or as it is more commonly termed “ skinni- 
ness,” is the opposite condition to obesity. It may result from 
insufficient supply of food, non-conversion of food into tissue, 
or excessive expenditure of vital material. Some thoroughly 
healthy people can never grow fat : the reason of this is either 
that their mental faculties are in a state of constant activity, 
or that they undergo a great deal of bodily exercise, either of 
which, by calling on the blood for material to replace that ex- 
creted, prevents the presence of superfluous nutritive substance 
in the system, and hence also its deposition as fat. Nervous 
people are not necessarily thin, but it may be laid down as a 
rule that persons of energetic temperament, with busily work- 
ing brains, are not fat. It has been said that clever people 
are never fat. I cannot agree with this statement. Obesity 
may exist with a high intellect and the exercise of its faculties, 
for such exercise may be of a calm, even kind, as in novel 
writing, after many years’ practice. But the energetic, pow- 
erful, scheming, and reasoning brain can hardly belong to an 
obese person. The whole question, in fact, is a simple one, 
for intellectual work must of necessity reduce the fat of the 
body, but such reduction may be affected, not only by the 
calm, or, on the contrary, energetic manner in which the 
mental labor may be carried on, but also by hereditary ten- 
dency to obesity or the reverse, so that it may be said of an 
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intellectual fat person, if he were not intellectual he would 
be fatter. Not merely, however, will intellectual activity 
cause thinness, but purposeless nervous agitation and worry 


'-. may be productive of the same result. 


Treatment : This of course must depend on the cause. If it 
be due to preventable discharges they must be stopped. If to 
excessive brain work (intellectual), we must supply nerve food 
in the form of medicine, while the diet includes fat forming 
material. If to hereditary tendency the latter condition alone 
need be carried out. If the condition is due to nervous worry, 
sedatives, combined with tonics, must be taken. 

A fat forming diet comprises soup, eggs, fat meat, pastry, 
saccharine material, port wine, stout, etc. 

Internal medicines are always needed in these cases, but it 
is impossible to give formulze which will suit all individuals, 
and patients will save themselves much trouble and incon- 
venience by consulting their medical adviser. 

Bites and Stings.—BuG AND FLEA BITEs will generally be 
remedied by a paste composed of equal parts of subnitrate of 
bismuth and glycerine. It occasionally happens that the bite 
of a bug, flea, or fly results in violent inflammation, passing 
on, perhaps, to mortification. Thisis due to the deposition by 
the animal of poisonous material in the flesh of the patient. 
In all such cases it is probable that the animal had been feed- 
ing on some putrefying organic substance. When we con- 
sider that the average size of a bacterium (the lowest visible 
form of life) is the one one-hundred-thousandath part of an inch, 
that it must of necessity originate from something, but that 
this something or germ is absolutely invisible to the most pow- 
erful microscope, we can well understand that thousands of 
such germs, with bacterial and other low organisms, may be 
deposited by the oral apparatus of the little animals of which 
we have spoken in the flesh of their victims. Having entered, 
they proceed to increase and multiply: hence the mischief. 

Treatment : If the part bitten shows any tendency to become 
inflamed, rub into it dilute carbolic acid—strength 1 part in 20. 
A piece of lint soaked in the same should be placed over it, 
covered with oiled silk, and secured by strapping. At the 
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same tine internal tonics will be required, and the bowels 
must be rendered active. The carbolic acid treatment is anti- 
septic. The acid being absorbed kills the germs and bacteria, 
and so prevents putrefaction ; but it does not of necessity allay 
inflammation, since the mechanism of the latter having been 
set going, it may depend on causes other than the presence in 
the blood of septic material. If the inflammation appears to 
increase, the best method of treatment will be to take of bread 
crumbs so much as suffices to make a poultice for the part; 
then take a known quantity of hot water, and add to it one- 
twentieth of its volume of strong carbolic acid; to this and one 
drachm of tincture of opium; and with this liquid make the 
poultice. 

Doc Brres.—These are not dangerous unless the animal is 
rabid or developing rabies at the time of biting. If it is sane 
at that period it will not affect the patient that it afterwards is 
attacked with rabies. Further, the bite of a rabid animal is an 
accomplished fact, and to kill the brute will not affect the 
chances of the patient being attacked with hydrophobia. The 
only legitimate grounds on which such an animal can be de- 
stroyed is to prevent its biting other brutes or persons. 

Treatment: If the animal is suspected to be rabid, the part 
bitten must be excised by a surgeon. Hydrophobia isdue toa 
something which is introduced into the blood of the patient, 
and which ultimately acts by throwing the whole nervous sys- 
tem into disorder; but what that something is neither chemi- 
cal analysis nor the microscope has, up to the time I write, 
revealed to us. The only rational plan of treatment, there- 
fore, is to have the bitten part excised as already directed, and 
then, by medicines and dietary, using the latter word in its 
fullest sense, to so strengthen the nervous system that it shall 
the more readily resist the attack of this hidden foe. 

MosQuiITo AND GNAT BiTEs.—A lotion as in Formula 1 may 
be used, 


: Carbolate of lime 6 o.:cic se eck wehbe. 10 grains. 
Formula 1. j Water 


The bites of mosquitoes may be treated as directed for those 
of the flea and gnat, etc. It is said that a weak solution—l 


at Le 
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. part in 50—of earbolic acid, used as a wash, will prevent their 
attacks. 

SNAKE Brires.—The only snake whose bite is dangerous, 
which is met with in the British Isles, is the common viper. 

Treatment : Nitricacid applied freely to the part, or the solid 
nitrate of silver worked thoroughly into it, will be asufficient 
local remedy. The patient must support his system by tonic 
medicines. It may be a comfort to him to know that the bite 

_of the British viper is very seldom fatal. 

Wasp AND BEE StTiInGs.—Examine the part with a lens, and 
the sting will probably be found. Remove it with tweezers. 
Rub in some dilute ammonia—one part of dilute liquor am- 
moniz to three of water—and then apply ice. If ammonia is: 
not at hand, chalk or carbonate of soda may be used, or any 
alkali. If ice cannot be had, a piece of lead, marble, or stone 
may be used. 

Blisters.—When connected with burns, scalds, or chil- 
blains, they need only the general treatment recommended 
‘under those headings. When arising from friction or other 
irritation, they should be pricked with a needle, and emptied 
of their contents by pressure; but the skin should on no 

_ account be broken. 

The following preparation may then be gently rubbed into 

the part :— 


MMR caiSce se wuictinds piniidid es cectulak va (WR 1 part. 
Formula 2 TES 7. CL te ce i ae cb Me oan 1 part. 
Subnitrate of bismuth)... 06.0.0. cce es 1 part 


The part must be protected from friction, or a disagreeable 
sore will probably result. This is especially necessary when 
the blister is situated on the heel. One method of protecting 
it in this situation is to first place over it a piece of court 
plaster, and over this a good thick piece of cotton wool, at 
least twice the size of the blister ; this should be kept on by 
strips of adhesive strapping. 

Another plan is to thickly spread a small piece of lint with 
the preparation recommended, to place this over the blister, 
and over this cotton wool, fastened as before directed. If the 
hands are chafed or blistered, the vesicles should be pricked, 
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and any of the cooling applications recommended under 
Irritable Skin may be employed. Some skins are abnormally 
irritable, and vesicate on very slight irritation. The best 
application for this condition is a lotion of rectified spirit 
applied twice daily ; this will harden the skin. 

Boils.—A boil is an inflamed portion of the true skin. Its 
appearance is an indication of ill health. Even when the im- 
mediate cause is strong local irritation, it is doubtful whether 
the latter would produce a boil were it not that the individual 
is in that constitutional condition which predisposes to this 
form of eruption. 

Treatment: Fresh air, a light nourishing dietary, ab- 
stinence from spirits, and the allowance of only a small quan- 
tity of wine daily, are the measures the patient must himself 
put in force. Of course the treatment must vary with the late 
mode of life of the individual. If the latter has been living 
sparely, then a more nourishing diet is indicated, and three 
glasses of good port may be allowed per day. If, on the con- 
trary, he has been accustomed to indulge in ‘‘ the pleasures of 
the table,” a thoroughly Lenten dietary for a week or two, 
with a more moderate menu for the future, will be his best 
line of treatment. 

At the same time, internal medicines are plainly indicated, 
Locally, creasote ointment may be spread over the boil and 
covered with lint. If the inflammation is very great, poul- 
tices may be applied for a few hours ; when the matter points, 
a cut may be made across the boil with a lancet, or the ‘‘ head” 
may be pricked and broken with a needle, when the matter 
should be pressed out. Indolent boils may be covered once 
daily with 


GIyCerine .%: < 2s caicats ois d oes epee wae 1 drachm. 
Formula 3.4 Extract of conium.... 22.0... ccc cesses 1 drachm. 
Extract of belladonna........ccecceceeees 1 drachm 


made into an ointment with 1 oz. of the ‘‘ceratum resinz.” 
A chemist should prepare this. In very chronic eases the boil 
may be painted with iodine tincture once daily. 

Bruises.—A bruise is the discoloration caused by the extra- 
vasation of blood from ruptured vessels, and is due either to a 


— 
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blow or violent compression. In saying this, however, it 
must be understood that the bodies of many persons bruise 
readily from causes which would not affect those of others. 

Treatment: Preventive—apply ice or Formula 18, or some 
cold object, as soon as possible after the injury. Pressure 
will also be of service. This method of treatment should be 
continued for at least two hours; then, if there be any dis- 
coloration, wemustaim at procuring absorption of the extra- 
vasated material. With this end in view, iodide of potassium 
ointment may be used ; its action is similar to that of crude 
iodine, and it has this advantage, that it does not stain the 
skin. The ointment may be used three times daily. 

The appearance of a bruise may be somewhat disguised by 
iirst covering it with a paste composed of 

i ae a ea 
This should be gently worked into the part, and the excess 
wiped off. Over it now one layer of flexible collodion should 
be spread by means of a brush. This will make the part of a 
white color. 

Burns and Scalds.—InJurigs rrom Acips.—Strong acids 
applied to the skin cause intense pain and destruction of the 
tissues with which the liquids come into contact, the extent of 
the injury varying, of course, with the amount of acid applied. 
When the injury has been caused by sulphuric, nitric, or hy- 
drochloric acids, apply dilute ammonia, chalk, carbonate of 
magnesia, or the plaster from the ceiling stirred in water. 
After an hour or so apply carron oil (olive oil and lime water in 
equal parts) on lint. For carbolic acid: Apply olive oil. 

INJURIES FROM CAUSTIC ALKALIES, as strong ammonia and 
potash. Apply a dilute acid, as vinegar; subsequently use: 


es oil... os Ses Be ecriatteaae tS st 1 part. 

BEDONALC OL DIRMIUDN ss ce ccs eck es cece 2 parts. 

Formula 5. EPOEINACOW =:..c scisiaiee ea Ne fae. SADA! 1 part. 
REL URN 25: << MME ay SHER) ay ode in dikes cvsieiaie'¥iai, <ipiese 1 part 


SIMPLE BurRNS AND ScaLps.—If there are vesicles they 
should be pricked with a needle. The part should then be 
covered with carron oil (equal parts of olive oil and lime 
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water), and lint soaked in the same should be applied over it. 
Externally to the lint a thick layer of cotton wool should be- 
placed. After two days the carron oil may be discontinued, 
and the following substituted: 


Formula 6. | Carbonabs of biaamath, 01001 i350 10h iia 
or, 
Starch POWs: i545 vssrsn es Sees sa Soke ners 1 part. 
Formula’. | Spermagalin..00 22000 pa 
(0) ieee | Re Sa Ses as a ey asd Boi acbha nies Seb 1 part. 


If carron oil (equal parts of olive oil and lime water) is not. 
at hand, then olive oil, with equal parts of carbonate of soda, 
or powdered chalk, or powdered starch, or flour, will be of 
service. Or again, if olive oil is not at hand, the carbonate of 
soda may be dissolved in tepid water, and the part should be 
freely bathed with this, and then it should be thickly covered 
with a powder of the same. So also if the soda is not within 
reach, simple chalk, starch, or flour may be used as a powder. 

Never apply cold toa burn or scald. Remember this: these 
injuries are not caused, as is popularly imagined, by an ab- 
sorption of heat by the part concerned, which remains in the 
tissues, but by physical destruction of tissue and exhaustion of 
the local nervous apparatus, this latter result being due to the 
violent stimulation. Now lifecannot be carried on without oxi- 
dation. Oxidation depends on blood supply and the power of 
the tissues to take up materials from the blood. This power 


of the tissues is due to nervous supply. By oxidation the tis- 7 


sues maintain their heat, and heat is an essential condition of 
their ability to perform their functions. Now grasp these sim- 
ple facts, and understand that after a burn or scald there is. 
nervous injury, lessened oxidation, lessened heat, and lessened 
tissue power. Therefore, I say, Neverapply cold. Moreover, 
the part should be so well wrapped up as to preserve as high a 
temperature as possible. This, too, will relieve the pain. 
Chaps.—The effect of cold is to diminish the calibre of the 
cutaneous blood-vessels, by producing contraction of their 
coats; hence there is a lessened supply of blood to the skin, 
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and ergo, a lessened nutrition, accompanied by a decreased 
secretion of the cutaneous glands—sebaceous and sudoriparous. 
In a moderate temperature these secretions are sufficient to 
keep the epidermis moist and supple. These two conditions 
—imperfect nutrition and absence of the softening secretion— 
render the epidermis less vital in character and less able to 
resist external forces. But the cold in addition applies the 
last straw by causing contraction, in a partly physical and 
partly physiological manner, of the epidermis, which conse- 
quently undergoes a solution of continuity in overstrained 
parts, and the result of this pre-eminently scientific process is 
a chap. Hence it follows that to prevent chaps the hands 
should be covered, and not exposed to thecold. The deficient 
secretions must be replaced by an outward application, which 
may be so prepared as to remove any possible redness of the 
skin. 
The following formule will be of service: 


oe UV ERMA cia Naarare < wrareretl nic teetialcaleeataes 1 part. 
EE at aratn tata atatny TIL ao ol oe Aasniia tee tre tetas wl afalt at 2 parts, 
Formula 8. Juice of bitter almonds.....55.....020.. e500 1 art: 
MVEA NVERUGL 5 pists x o's aiv a diate» hroivie + sire aie ona ty 4 parts. 
ELE S OP deicre dole datsialeloe vos Pa Oe ald dee eteeee sO DALI. 
SAME RMERLR RISE Rees 00 AEML ESS 2 solder fence Ps or do ier dicks giateteid. sie viele «ts, 9 thew dG 2 parts. 
RUM ote Bed sfsuc esi cves stores ti, o!ar ct one foal: ext aise ere 1 part 
GIOUEBCOUE Sct.) ciate ‘ovale a s'ovg Ccustus diarecae'a's > 2 parts, 
HREDGS VEER sisi stAten ne Mets ote lene Teale 1 part. 
OTC Last HEHIY COEINIO so 0 05.5 6 6.c-esccy 4 winds sone Nee aoe 1 part. 
CHa eta eas sare debs Ohne be ae oe ke OS PANE: 
MERE AVAMOR Si 3)c:0)s.. biste eh ce egret sie o's o's 6 parts, 


Chilblains.—A chilblain is an inflammation of the true 
skin. There are three degrees: First, patches of red skin, 
generally swollen, and which itch; second, the skin of a pur- 
ple color, and surrounded by blots or vesications; third, ulcera- 
tion or sloughing. 

(i, Causes, etc. Chilblains are due to the local action of heat 
following cold. The skin of the toes and sides of the feet is 
generally attacked, and for two reasons. The parts are not 
kept well protected, and the circulation through them is 
naturally feeble; hence the blood-vessels are easily congested 
by cold; following this, the tissues contracting, expel the 
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blood, and the part is in color nearly white. This state is: 


identical in kind, although not necessarily in degree, with the 
condition known as frost bite. The patient may not be con- 
scious of anything amiss save that his feet are rather cold. 
The application of warmth relaxes the vessels, the blood urged 
on behind, as it always is, disturbs them; the vessels are now 
too weak to resist the pressure; they easily dilate, and the re- 
sult is a congestion of the parts, going on to inflammation. 
Treatment: Preventive—Keep the feet dry and warm; if 
cold, do not warm them at the fire or place them in hot water, 
but lave them with cold water, and then rub them with dry, 
cold towels. Chilblains most frequently attack those who are 


debilitated in health, although, of course, it is not confined to. 


them; hence constitutional treatment is one of the most pow- 
erful measures. 

Remedial—First degree: warm fomentations, and subse- 
quent rubbing with liniments of turpentine, camphorated 
spirit, or 


| Tincture of cantharidis............... 3 drachms. 
Formula 11, i Soap linimentee eee. oe. bee cee eee 9 drachms. 


Second degree: fomentations, application of belladonna oint- 
ment; as the foot becomes less inflamed, the liniments recom- 
mended for first degree. Third degree: inflammation must 
be subdued by fomentations of— 

Forenih (| tee wait eee ee ee poe 

If there be much discharge of matter apply bread poultices, 
and when it ceases, or the inflammation subsides, use creasote 
ointment. 

If a chilblain be much inflamed it is imperative that it be 
protected from friction of the boot. Thus the foot should either 
have absolute rest, or means should be taken to ensure the 
protection of the inflamed part, as by wrapping it in cotton 
wool or by wearing a slipper. 

Corns.—A corn is an abnormal growth of the epidermis, 
which increases in two directions—outwardly, forming a cal- 
losity ; inwardly, dipping down into the true skin. There are 
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two kinds, hard and soft. The hard generally form over some 
- projecting point of bone; the soft form between the toes. _ 

Causes: Irritation, by pressure or friction, as from wearing 
tight boots. 

Harp Corns.—Treatment: Radical—The epidermis form- 
ing the corn may be cut out; a surgeon or chiropodist should 
do this, the patient had better not attempt it himself. A 
method I have myself practised with success on a friend, is to 
shave off the external callosity; a central white dise will now 
appear; this is the core or part of the epidermis dipping down 
into the skin. This is carefully dug out. For the next few 
days a lotion of strong soda should be used. Instead of the 
soda, a fine stick of nitrate of silver may be thrust into the 
cavity, and worked into the tissues; this will cause some pain, 
but it will effectually remove the remaining epidermis. Hard 
corns may also be treated like warts, by the application of 
strong nitric or other acid. Having shaved the corn, cover all 
the skin around the white dise with athick layer of lard, and 
place the acid on the core. After any radical operation for 
corns, the foot should have a few days’ rest. If inflammation 
supervene, warm fomentations and poultices must be applied, 
and if matter form, it must be let out by a puncture or incision. 

Palliative—The corn may be filed or shaved down, and soda 
solution used to remove as much epidermis as possible. 

In both cases it will be subsequently advisable to wear a 
thick leather or felt plaster, having a hole cut to the size of the 
part from which the superabundant epidermis has been re- 
moved. 

Sorr Corns.—Treatment: Nitrate of silver is a good appli- 
cation. It may be used in the form of stick, or a solution of 1 
drachm to the oz. of water may be rubbed into the corn with 
a piece of felt, cloth, or chamois leather. A second application 
should not be made until the eschar or scab has separated, or 
the cuticle has desquamated or separated in scales, when it may 
be renewed, provided the surface is not tender. If the latter 
condition prevail, the corn should be left alone, for two 
reasons; first, if the eschar be not very thick, nor the desqua- 
mation very deep, the tenderness will prove the corn to be 
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more superficial than penetrating; and next, if the eschar or 
desquamated cuticle be great in depth, the tenderness will 
show that enough epidermis has been removed. 

A piece of cotton wool should be placed between or under : 
the toes, as the case may be, so as to relieve the spot from 
friction or pressure. The padding may be kept in position by | 
means of strips of adhesive plaster. If the corn is on the sole | 

; 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
; 
| 


of the foot, it may be relieved from pressure by the measures 

| recommended for the hard variety. The plaister, however, 

. should be larger and thicker, and its edges should be so bevelled 

as to afford the part to which it is applied a very gradual sup- 
port, increasing from the circumference to the centre. Another 
plan, when the corn is in this situation, is to have the boots 
rather larger than usual, and fitted with felt socks one quarter 

of an inch thick; the socks may be first applied to the feet, the 
region where the corn presses marked out on the sock, and a 
hole rather larger than the corn should then be cut at this 
spot; this will take off all pressure. The idea, like most others 

in these chapters, is my own. When corns are situated on 

the upper or outer surface of the toes, the boots should be | 
made of such shape as to avoid pressure on the painful parts; | 
the boots also should be of kid or soft leather. In the latter 
situations it will be well to protect the corns by means of felt 
plaister. 

Dark Lines under the Eyes are due to congestion of the 
veins of the part. The tendency to this is very often heredi- - 
tary, but it is never found except under one or more of the 
following circumstances; when the body is anzemic,* or calls 
for a greater supply of nourishment than is furnished, as in 
rapidly growing children; when the system is being drained 
by discharges of vital material, as in debauchery, piles, and 
the like; when the nervous centres are called on for an abnor- 
mal expenditure of their energy, and consequent discharge of 
the materials to which it is correlated, as in prolonged study, , 
lack of sleep, exhausting diseases, etc. To place these under 


* Anemic—The condition of the body in ancemia. Anzemia is some- 
times a deficiency of the total quantity, and at others an impairment or 
poverty of the chemical constitution of the blood. 
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one heading—When the supply and expenditure of the system 
are not up to the normal standard, and are not evenly bal- 
anced. This will include the many other conditions giving 
rise to this phenomenon, and which are so numerous that it is 
impossible to do more than allude to them in brief articles 
like these. 

Treatment: This must, it is needless to remark, vary with 
the cause. If the latter be overwork, dissipation, etc., the 
manner of life must be changed. If congenital anzemia or 
debility be the cause, the blood and nervous system must be 
fed by proper medicines. In all cases, whether the causes are 
removable by voluntary efforts or not, a tonic treatment is 
indicated, and with this the remedying by specifics of any 
accompanying disorders of the viscera, etc. 

Local treatment: The parts should be bathed frequently with 
cold water, and friction be afterwards used. A little turpen- 
tine liniment or weak ammonia—1 part of dilute ammonia to. 
4 of water—may be rubbed into the skin once daily, but care 
must be taken that it does not touch the eye. 

Feet, Offensive.—This condition is caused by excessive 
sweating of the feet, and the sweat, being confined, does not 
evaporate, and so decomposes. 

Treatment: The feet should be washed daily in cold water, 
and afterwards rubbed thoroughly dry; the water may con- 
tain half an ounce of powdered alum to the quart. Also at 
least once daily, especially after exercise, lave the feet with a 
solution of chlorinated lime, or 


Formula 13. Li Arce ona OL POURS com cece cs ee cot 80 grains. 


BES OP LC Eee PCE SESE ECC OEE 1 pint. 


Also before putting on the socks or stockings, the feet should 
be thickly powdered, especially between the toes, with 


REEL GE TAB LOE LITE uy cin) visi e.s Cie are: ops ot aisisisiaieraalts ss 1 part. 
Horna -"Erepared Chalk, . 020s ccc cesses eeeecleet 1 part. 
RIOR LEE POWAOR 5 :s\cco'dislatiabrole 6eisie dureiate's.d vielat 1 part. | 


The socks or stockings should be of thin flannel; these can 
easily be made. 

Flabbiness of the Face.—Some people, who are in ill 
health, frequently exhibit a flabbiness of the cheeks and of the 
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region under the chin; the parts may tremble visibly when 
they walk or move. The condition frequently arises from the 
partial absorption of the fat, and the retention by the skin of 
nearly its origiaal extent, so that the latter hangs loosely; or 
it may result from the deposition of a poorly organized fat, in 
which the strengthening bands of tissue (‘‘ areolar”) are less 
numerous and firm in character than they should be. Inany 
case, the primary cause is mal-nutrition, depending on defective 
nervous action. 

Treatment: If the patient desire to lose his adipose condi- 
tion, he must follow the directions given in the section on 
Obesity. As the patient has a low state of nervous power, he 
must take internal tonics, and they should be such as provide 
nerve food; at the same time, his dietary (in its full sense) 
should be such as to yield the system sufficient nourishment— 
to exercise all the muscles of the body; to cleanse the skin 
from all its impurities; to maintain regular daily evacuations ; 
to give mind and body sufficient rest; to enable pure and not 


vitiated air to be taken into the blood; and to avoid the oyer- — | 


loading of the blood with fatty and alcoholic material, and the 
stomach by a multiplicity of dishes. 

Locally, a little iodide of potassium ointment may be nightly 
rubbed into the skin covering the fatty tissue. Dry friction 
may be previously employed. . The skin may be tightened by 
a wash of a tablespoonful of alum to the pint of water. 

Frost Bite.—A mild form of this is, as I have said, the 
initial stage of every chilblain. Any exposed part, as the 
nose, ears, feet, and hands, may be affected. If the cold be 
applied for many days, the parts may be so deprived of blood 
as to mortify. 

Treatment of simple frost bite: The temperature must be 
very gradually raised, and the circulation restored by rubbing 
the part briskly with snow. Next, cold water may be used, it 
being rubbed well on to the skin with the hand. Then cold 
dry flannels should be substituted, and finally, the part should 
be simply wrapped in cotton wool. This operation should be 
carried on in a room without fire. 

. To apply heat to very cold or frost-bitten parts is a most 


Sl 
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dangerous proceeding. Severe inflammation or even gan- 
grene are common results. 

Herpes Labialis, generally known as ‘‘ breaking out,” at- 
vacks the margins of the lips, and most frequently accompanies 
a cold in the head. It is too well known to need description. 

Treatment :— 


OPTIde OF ZINGEs: ). feiny bo acne eee 10 parts. 

Gide OF Dismuth.).. 2). sae ah cess. ee OO Panta, 

hate e SPPTC Li Svey ss axe tise arcakearyiaat sweeter . Lom 

BELG QEiIPOM oro fi bh «los sake adel tak oa label ace parts. 

Formula 15. ) Silica......... Vas sta talnegied eS: 20 parts, 
Omide or alumininins cs). sec cc ces oe os 8 parts. 

CERIAG OF MAGN ES INA i535). eiaidiaia + siciesiolee cia 2 10 parts. 

ENV CLOL CCE CHAN a at sra a ists slsve's ols §)6°s, 0's. 5'¢ cies. 10 parts. 


The above should be mixed into a fine powder, and then be 
made into a paste with an equal quantity of glycerine; this 
should be gently rubbed into and spread over the parts nightly. 

Irritable Skin.—In some individuals the skin of the hands, 
feet, and other parts is abnormally irritable; blisters and ten- 
derness result from slight friction or pressure. Heat produces 
a swollen red appearance of the parts, accompanied by an 
uneasy sensation of congestion and tingling. Cold results in 
numbness, chaps, chilblains, frost bite, ete. If the hands be 
affected, they appear red and coarse, and the sufferer is ashamed 
to appear in society without gloves. 

Causes: The primary cause is an abnormal irritability of the 
nerves supplying the skin; they are easily so acted on by heat 
as to allow the arteries to dilate and become congested; they 
are so acted on by cold as to be paralyzed for the time. The 
arteries are contracted, and so the numbness of the nerves and 
the chapping, etc., are facilitated by the decreased supply of 
nutrient material; the veins are contracted, and so the passage 
of the blood in them is slowed, and hence the blueness of the 
the skin. When the capillaries are especially acted on, their 
contents are slowed in the same manner as in the veins, hence 
the raw beef appearance of the hands. A farther degree of 
cold will expel the capillary contents, and the hands pass from 
bluish-white to whitish-yellow, and are frost-bitten. When 
the action of temperature on the skin is thoroughly under- 
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stood, a definite scientific line of treatment is indicated. To 
briefly classify the processes :— 


AcTION oF COLD. 


1. Inhibition of vaso-motor nerves, and consequent increased 
blood supply. 

2. Absorption of heat from the skin by the cold air or sub- 
stance. 

3. Direct centraction of arteries and capillaries, but not to 
such an extent as in the normal. 

4, Absorption of heat from their contents. 

5. Increase of cold produces contraction of veins, slowing of 
their contents, and consequent blueness. 

6. Still further increase—great contraction of capillaries and 
small arteries—part becomes frost-bitten. 

7. Decreased supply of blood causes (a) decreased function 
of nerves of secretion, hence numbness; also (b) lessened nu- 
trition of skin, and stoppage of oily and sweat secretions. 

8. Mechanical contraction of skin produces, after condition 
(b) is established, a solution of continuity—Chaps. 

Treatment: Irritable skin must be protected as much as pos- 
sible from the changes of temperature. In warm weather, lo- 
tions of salt and water, or of alum and water, followed by the 
formula recommended for Redness, should be used. If the 
parts are tingling or feel congested, a lotion of 


may be used occasionally. Then cotton or silk gloves should 
be worn, and the hands may be bathed in milk containing a 
teaspoonful of alum to the pint. What we want most of all, 
to remedy in a physiological manner this condition, is a very 
powerful astringent, neutral in character, and which would 
not stain or injure the skin; butit unfortunately happens that 
no such drug is at present known. Perhaps the best substitutes 
for this desideratum, beside those mentioned, are— 


Pulphate OF WOR eee ee seas cae Renee 1 drachm. 
Water 


p 
Formula 1%. , Pets: 04x bbeutet eeskeoe ae loz. 
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Or, make a mixture of crushed ice and salt, both powdered 
very fine; place this in a muslin bag, suspended in a cool place 
overa vessel. Whenasufficient quantity of liquid has dropped 
into the latter, add powdered alum—1 part to 4 of liquid. This 
is a cold astringent. It should be kept in a stone bottle, and 
in a cool place. 


PEUBNBE 1G et elec oes y ya siieenenes ed we eee oe 4 parts. 
PUTULG 15. >'< CONMMON BAlG Ob ee oilca Az loe ds ls Sis. oladace 4 parts 
POWOCTOO: SII. 15:4 gitecdiocecnscineccine tn dkee 2 parts. 
Sulphate of iron may be substituted for the alum; or, 
et iagdlab URL a : part. 
INthrEbe: OF Onassis Fr sexs. Sotelo: sere’ part. 
Formula 19. Hydrochlorate of ammonia.............. 1 part. 
Water—sufficient to dissolve the powders. 


This, too, isa very cold application, and may be kept in the 
same manner as the preceding. 

An easy method of cooling and softening the heated skin is 
to bathe it in milk in which ice has been dissolved, or the milk 
may be iced in a refrigerator; either of these, too, may have 
alum dissolved in them, as directed above. 

The following is a simple astringent preparation : 


MRORETUTE wrt 5 <a), eicy).w tide ilaeure Maalateraweees 1 drachm. 
Formula 20. TEPEMSIONS OF CALCCHIDS ciao ae acediee see 1 oz. 
Decoction of oak bark ............+..0. 1 oz 


It should, however, not be used to pale skins, as it leaves a 
temporary stain, but it will be found of service when the skin 
is of such a dark color that this becomes of no consequence. 


ACTION OF HEAT. 


1. Inhibition of the vaso-motor nerves, which ordinarily 
_ keep the arteries and capillaries contracted. Hence relaxation 
of arteries and capillaries. 

2. Mechanical relaxation of arteries and capillaries, due to 
action of heat on their walls. 

From 1 and 2 result arterial hyperzemia, or excess of blood, 
and consequent swelling redness. 

3. From the increased supply of blood to nervous organs of 
sensation in the skin, irritability or tenderness ensues. 
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4, These conditions are increased by the chemical action of 
heat on the tissues, which rapidly form, rapidly disintegrate, 
and are in a state of unstable irritability. 

5. Mechanical action of heat on veins relaxes them, hence 
their swelling. 

6. Absorption of heat by the skin. 

Treatment of irritable skin in winter. See CHAPS. 

Itching of the Skin may be caused by scabies (which see) ; 
by neglecting proper ablutions, so that the pores become 
choked; by the irritability before mentioned; by a languid 
circulation through the capillaries; and by other conditions 
of the system which need not be here alluded to. 

Treatment: For that arising from scabies and irritability, 
see those sections. For that arising from languid circulation, 
bathe the parts thoroughly in tepid water, and afterwards use 
friction to the skin. For that arising from neglect of proper 
ablutions common sense must dictate the remedy—bathing 
and friction to cleanse the epidermis. In the two latter states 
a Turkish bath will be found of great advantage. 

Dilute hydrocyanic acid may be used as a lotion to allay 
itching in any particular region; but it is a powerful poison, 


and should never be applied to a broken or ulcerated surface _ ] 


save with the utmost caution, and under direct medical advice. 

Looseness of the Skin.—When the skin itself appears loose 
or flabby, it is an indication of ill-health, and all the consti- 
tutional measures recommended under Flabbiness of the Face 
may be put in force. The parts may be bathed as often as 
convenient in cold water, friction used, and the alum lotion 
applied; tannin lotion may be used instead, if preferred, 1 
drachm to the oz. of water. 

Marks on the Skin.—DIscoLoraTions.—Residents in hot 
climates who are of a dark complexion often find, after being 
in England for a few years, that the face skin becomes mot- 
tled in appearance, patches of light alternating with patches 
of dark color. 

Treatment: Apply nightly to the dark patches: 


Emulsion of bitter almonds............ 1 pint. 
Formula 21. ~ Perchloride of mercury ............... 216 grains. 
Sal amimioniae 05 Hoes oe. reat ane 1 hm. 
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Or touch them with crystals of saltpetre moistened with water 
or Formule 14, 24, 24a, 25, 26. 
FRECKLES may be treated as directed for mottled skin. 
Mo.es.—True nevi are often mistaken for these. A sim- 
ple mole is a deposit of pigment in the substance of the skin. 
Treatment: 


CRIMI CRIOPIGO sce use cielats cient aus Galehis 44 1 part. 
Formula 22. i 1 ACES RES Le La ial eal 2 parts. 
To be rubbed in nightly. And 
aca sone “sonar Beat teeter Meta Slay Sub at Cat : Oz. 
; MOTI Grabe OF DISNIUGN Ss isk cn oe ose 20 OZ. 
Formula 23. MRlerHI CHIOMUO 2 2 sia5  cilscslee tee sewecls ve Vg oz. 
PACINO SVR GEE a oot cclaras si taciasyelsuisio viedo es slelas 216 02. 
To be used every morning. Or, instead of the latter: 
EPOMATOR COBLK 5 < scjecdo sc s cleuinwa ea tis once 1 part. 
@arnouate: of SOON fics een ee eee 1 part. 
Formula 24. + Calcium chloride............... 2c ceeeeeee 2 parts. 
Emulsion of bitter almonds.............. 3 parts 
Cream WAGOE Sh. 5s ais viaisiesctannuield cigitive sities 3 parts 
ee oe PIstAChiO HUTS reese ces wes 1 See 
owder PEAS Le Ri eats Malai abele ore od 1 part. 
Formula 2a. ACCT CHIOVIGG: 5. 3 0\.5-01.:stcrale o 0'0!0'0 c/a aiecasere 1 part. 
PRISM Ten Gites et sivig aco Sains cre wa tiapisies:siseg 1 part, 


The above formulz will be often referred to in these chap- 
ters. 

Pistachio nuts, which form one of the chief ingredients in 
many of the preparations sold at fancy prices, may be obtained 
from any good London fruiterer. An emulsion in Pharmacy 
generally signifies a milky substance produced by uniting oil 
and water by means of a mucilaginous or alkaline addition. 
But in making emulsions of nuts, since the vegetable oil is not 
separated from the other constituents, it is necessary only to 
remove the skin and to reduce the nuts to a pulp in the mor- 
tar, with the addition of a little milk or water, preferably the 
former, to assist the process. The pulp is then placed in a 
strong muslin or linen filter, and the fluid part (the emulsion), 
having been expressed, the hard residue may be thrown on 
one side. 

Scars.—lIf the scar be seated over a bony prominence, rub 
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in olive oil once daily, and try to move the skin backwards 
and forwards with the fingers, so as to break down any adhe- 
sions which may exist. Should the treatment be successful, 
or should no adhesions be there, use Formula 28 once daily. 
Stretch the margins away from each other, and fix them in this 
situation by means of adhesive plaster. 

If the cicatrix rises above the level of the surrounding skin, 
use, besides the above, 


Todide of ;sulphur.27 i... <2 ettewb one. s 20 grains. 
Formula 25. 1 Giycering ccc csc se beaks epee 1 oz. 


_ SMALL-Pox Pirtinc.—This may be prevented by covering 
the pustules with flexible collodion. To remove the pitting 
where it has occurred, follow these directions, which, together 
with the formule, are original. Wash the face every day for 
some minutes in hot water, then rub the face with a soft towel 
until it is aglow. Every morning use the following wash to 
the face :— 


Dilute spirit of ammonia................. 1 part. 
Formula 26. < Glycerine)... .s <siieisis ops ees 2 parts. 
WAKED 5 oo 552-05. Be ee eRe Reet des Coe 3 parts. 
Once daily rub the following into the skin :— 
Subnitrate of bismuth.............. 6 parts 
pore’ apr sien Terest as bie eects Soh ares at aa 
CHUM HUOMAS 2. slodege seks sets of a part. 
Formula, 21. ‘Prepared dard. cca Ree. 7 3 : 
SPONMACOEL sition teekaupeicea ie kes 5 parts. 
OUYS ONS ces ctintaceee re sens Osan 2 parts. 


This should be freely rubbed over the whole surface of skin 
affected. Before retiring to rest, the ridges between the pits 
may be painted with a strong solution of iodide of potassium. 

SUNBURN.—It is not advisable to remove this unless the skin 
is burnt red or irregularly. 

In such cases, Formula No. 26 may be used once daily, the 
face being, of course, protected from the further action of the 
sun. During the summer months in exposed situations, as at 
the seaside, the skin may become not only sunburnt in the 
common sense of the word, but irritable and inflamed. The 
following used twice daily as a wash will prevent this. 
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Loeataes i ee eer teaneeterabsabsacst pint 
CRT DONEUC OF SOUR: cco cis aiciaa-aia'sie'e's dina sreiisicse 1 oz. 
Formula 28. EFIMCOREBE fertie cn rnc hegre ec cele se ccidiuiels ce cers 1 oz. 
BOWOCred = DOPE. Sai caaicls cia sainlagiten «oe 1 04%. 
~ or the following— : 
CATDONATROE SOUR sc ccevacsse st cewste dees 1 oz. 
Formula 29. ~ Oatmeal water. ........0..06.. cece eee ees 1g pint. 
IMD Eas ccalas dlalensis < sraitew aisle ai su.cidiesloidnlanye sare aks 1g pint 


TaTToo MarKs.—Theee are best removed by the following 
plan. Wash the part thoroughly with common dilute acetic 
acid. Half an hour later use 


Formula 30. 


after the lapse of another half hour, use 


Dilute hydrochloric acid............... 1 drachm. 
Ne be i {CUO Pac ane raptors Brunt cr unre ie 1 ounce. 


This should be repeated daily. Stronger solutions may be 


used, if they can be borne. 


Neevus, commonly called ‘‘ Mother’s Mark” or ‘‘ Port Wine 


' Mark,” is caused by the dilatation and increased growth of the 
small blood-vessels of thé skin. Thus it may be arterial, 
venous, or capillary. In size, nevi vary from a pin’s head to 
nearly the whole extent of the face. No patient should him- 
self operate on a nevus greater in circumference than a small 
pea. The simplest method of removal is by means of concen- 
trated nitric or hydrochloric acid. A match or similar piece 
of wood should have one end bitten out into a form of brush: 
this should be dipped into the acid, and one large drop placed 
on the nevus, the skin around which should be thickly covered 
with lard. The acid should be brought into contact with the 
whole extent of the nevus. Then, over the scab or eschar 
formed, may be laid the following paste— 


elie MSEC PISIIUILEN Wa ata hers viel stay cha e'a cc ola ett 1 part. 
MORIN Sn ew ccd «, «ule sfereranatuieiaiciy o's ce clc'ele'e'e 1 part. 
Formula 32. 4 Hxtract of belladonna...............06.0. 1 part. 

HE VCRC Oy LINC? ACT css) ae caste rslals sas) 'e,e76: 0's 1 part. 


The use of the acid causes a good deal of pain, but it is a very 
effectual method of removal. 
_ If preferred, solid nitrate of silver or sulphate of copper may 


e* 
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be used; the latter should be thoroughly worked into the part- 
In both cases the paste before-mentioned should be afterwards 
applied. 

A certain amount of inflammation is sure to follow any 
operation on a nzevus, but when the latter is of small extent, 
this is seldom of a violent character, and the formula given 
will prove a sufficient remedy. After three days the paste 
may be gently washed off with warm water, and the following 
preparation gently, but effectually, rubbed into the eschar, 
over which a thickish layer should be afterwards placed, and 
the whole covered by a sheet of court plaister. 


Ee agi GUOR cs ccs Gs nee gee tieee cae 1 part, 
Ibe VAR ee Silt eee sauu See mee 2 parts 
Formula 32. NEW RBPIIIG, ono gf sh slo's cafe's cree Les See See 
USpermacenis S025 aero ieee er case 1 


- The scab should now be allowed to fall off without further 
interference. If when it separates the surface is raw or tender, 
apply the last preparation, and cover with simple plaister for 
a week. Another method of removing nevi, is to keep them 
constantly moistened with very dilute acid solution, e. g.—1 
oz. dilute nitric acid to 4 oz. water. Galvano-puncture may 
be tried. The conductors of the battery are to have a needle 
affixed to each of them by means of common iron wire. 
These needles should be inserted into the nevus; of course, 
not being allowed to touch each other. The object is to con- 
tract the vessels. If the affection be seated over a bony 
prominence, pressure, by means of a piece of lead and a 
bandage, may be tried; this too, is a tedious method of cure, 
but painless. If an operation be objected to, and the patient 
wishes to hide the deformity, the following will be found a 
harmless and effectual paint. If properly made it should dry 
like enamel and not crack. 


regu ; wo Gtee AOS SMES B RN SI cleus oy tks BY aeonen 
Pordiatlar 4. Ga Maat sees doctivs css che 
Plexible CoWGGIGR eS hi a Ree 8 parts. 
Rectified SpHgte 5556 0c5 oss sees seen 2 parts. 


The color of this may be varied by the relative amounts of 
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carbon, chalk, and carmine used. Another, and a simpler 
method is to powder the nzevus, say of a white color, and 
then over it apply a layer of flexible collodion. The nzevus 
should be moistened before the powder is applied. In both 
cases, simple tinted face powder may be afterwards used, both 
to the part affected and the skin surrounding it. 
Obesity.—Two great evils arise from this condition. First: 
the impediment offered to the patient’s movements by the ex- 
cess of adipose tissue, and next, the deposition of fatty material 
in and around the vital organs, impairing their functions, and 
producing often a comparatively premature decease. It may 
_ be laid down as an almost invariable rule, that to be very fat 
is to be out of health. The patient may not feel any great 
disorder to exist. The condition, for instance, of a fatty heart 
may only occasionally make itself felt by flutterings and slight 
faintness; but, nevertheless, the mechanism is disordered. 
Treatment: To understand the lines on which a rational 
treatment may be carried out, it is necessary toremember that 
fat is the normal covering of the body, it being always found 
as a layer of very variable thickness beneath the true skin. 
When more material is taken into the body than can be used 
for the maintenance of the tissues, some of it is deposited as 
fat, in the layer of which I have spoken: thus obesity is devel- 
oped. Now this deposition of excessive material is simply an 
instance of natural economy; the fat is deposited until the 
tissues may require its use, when it will be absorbed into the 
system. As an example of this law, may be mentioned the 
hibernating animals. In these, during activity, the fat be- 
comes developed to an enormous extent, and during the period 
of hibernation this is re-absorbed into the system, acting as 
food, to maintain the nutrition and heat of the body. Never- 
theless, it must be understood that during such a state of sleep 
there is a lessened excretion of vital material, e. g., albumi- 
noids and phosphates, and consequently a decreased demand 
‘for their supply. Were this not so the animal must either 
_wake up or die, since it is only in the connective tissue of fat 
that the essential mgredients of nerve and muscles are to be 
found; the greater part of the fat—its oily portion—serving 
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simply for the maintenance of temperature in the process of 
respiration. 

Knowing then why fat is deposited, it must be evident that 
the simplest and best way to effect its removal will be to use 
this fatty material as food, while we eat only such other sub- 
stances as are absolutely required for the maintenance of life. 
Thus I should prescribe for a fatty patient—abstinence from 
all soups, broths, chocolate, butter, saccharine material, pastry, 
and any fatty or directly fat-forming material whatever. 
Meat may be taken, but it should be lean, and vegetables and 
fruit may be eaten. Wines must be light, and cold water 
will be the best drink. At the same time a scientifically pre- 
pared nerve tonic, one, that is, prescribed on genuine physio- 
logical grounds, and not like much of the trash sold under 
various names, worse than useless, should be taken daily. 
With this treatment the patient must adopt the old remedy of 
exercise. It need not be great at first. If he has been unac- 
customed to use his legs for some time, although not absolutely 
incapable of doing so, he may commence by walking two 
hundred yards, either in his own house or out of doors, the 
latter being preferable. This practice should be repeated daily, 
being increased every time by fifty yards. Let him also exer- 
cise his muscles by the use of dumb bells, walking up and 
down stairs, etc., in fact, by taking all possible exercise. A 
tepid bath should be taken every day, and be followed by fric- 
tion with a good bath towel. 

But if the patient object to all this, he has another course 
open, viz., to prevent the transformation of fatty material eaten. 
into the fai of substance, into which it must enter before it 
can be converted into tissue. In other words, to prevent the 
saponification of fatty material. 

_ The best agent for effecting this is the Fucus vesiculosus, 
and a preparation of it is commonly sold as a ‘‘ patent” medi- 
cine, under the name of Allen’s ‘‘ Anti-fat.” 

Pallid Skin.—This is generally only a local indication of a, 
general condition, and that condition is debility. There may 
be no apparent physical weakness, but, nevertheless, the sys- 
tem-lacks that tone which is essential to the proper perform- 
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ance of those bodily functions, the integrity of which consti- 
tutes health. Anzemia is often present. The causes may, at 
their commencement, be: 1st, dissipation, study, or any exces- 
sive demand on the nervous centres; 2dly, loss of bloed or 
other vital fluids: 3dly, insufficient supply of food or oxygen. 
In any case, the nervous centres become affected, and general 
impairment of the bodily health is the result. 

Treatment: All cases of Uebility, no matter how caused, or 
how near death’s door the patient may be, are perfectly cur- 
able; and tltis not by allopathy or homceopathy, but by the 
true sciences of physiology, physiological chemistry, and chem- 
ical physics. 

As local measures for the treatment of pallid skin, cold 
bathing may be recommended, followed by friction with a 
soft towel. To the cheeks may be used the following: 


Dilute liquid ammonia....... TE Be eR eee ee 1 oz. 
Formula 35, GIR COPTIC tate oc solo os Sais es se BRON e owes Taos 2 02. 
Wistorier en sc. Secu oe wed ee aE ee. 4 oz 


This should be applied once daily for about three minutes, 
being well worked into the skin; afterwards a soft towel 
should be used for three or four minutes. If any irritation 
follow this process, the glycerine may be doubled in quantity. 

Redness.—Red spots, with ray-like blood vessels seemingly 
issuing from their centre, are a species of nevus. Treatment 
as for the latter. Sometimes the cheeks present these neevi in 
great numbers; they are then very small, and frequently con- 
nected over the whole surface of the skin by red lines, which 
mark the course of dilated blood-vessels. This condition is 

most frequently seen in patients suffering from heart or lung 
disease, and is due to the impeded circulation and consequent 
congestion of the blood-vessels. 

Treatment: The primary disease must be attended to by 
constitutional measures. Locally, the circulation may be 
promoted, and the tone of the vessels so raised as to enable 
them to contract on the contained blood, by cold bathing, 
friction with a soft towel, and the frequent use of Formulz 17 
and 20, ete. 
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Then, again, there may be a general capillary dilatation, 
congenital, or produeed by exposure to burning heat, ete. 

Treatment: Formulz 17, 18, 19, and other astringents, fol- 
lowed by Formule 25, et seq., or Formula 40, which will be 
given later on. A tablespoonful of common salt in a half- 

, Pint of water is a capital lotion. If the redness be on the 

hands, tight-fitting gloves should be worn. All irritation by 
friction, or exposure of the skin to heat or cold, should be 
avoided. The circulation should be promoted by washing the 
hands in tepid water, and dry friction with a soft towel. 

The reader should understand that if the redness be due to 
exposure to heat the cold applications (Formule 18 and 19) 
are not to be used should the skin be hot, irritable, and ten- 
der. These formulz are of service when the condition of red- 
ness has become chronic. To put the matter very plainly, 
they are not to be used to cool a heated skin, but to contract 
the vessels in one abnormally vascular. 

Oatmeal water (see Formula 40, referred to above) is best 
prepared by boiling for fifteen minutes five ounces of oatmeal 
in one pint of water; the liquid part must then be strained off 
through some finely porous material. Next, the oatmeal itself 
must be wrapped in a bag of the same material, and so 
squeezed as to extract all the moisture possible from it. The 
boiled oatmeal itself may be of service if placed in gloves 
which are to be worn during the night. Bran may be used in- 
stead of oatmeal, but is much inferior. 

Frequent exposure to inclement weather will often produce 
such contraction of the capillaries and small veins, that the 
blood, forced on behind by the action of the heart, and stopped 
in front by the impediment alluded to, forces its way through 
the least resisting vessels, dilating them to an abnormal ex- 
tent. Other vessels refusing to dilate, chiefly small veins, 
have on their arterial or capillary side a mass of blood just 
rendered venous, and which dilates the walls in which it was 
contained. The result of all this is a skin bordering between 
crimson and purple, and frequently presenting outgrowths of 
vascular tissue, 

Treatment: Remove the cause if possible. Let the face be 
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washed twice daily in warm water, and be afterwards well 
rubbed. If nzvi have formed, destroy them. Dry friction 
with a soft towel should be freely practised, and then one of 
the astringent lotions already recommended may be used, es- 
pecially to those parts where the vessels are seen to be dilated. 
(Formule 17 and 20.) The following will be of service if 
applied once daily: 


ACMOBTOG QL MING chsh. cele seisjentead ase ts ce'a'e 1 02. 


Formula 36. PV GLIM WALCE ... scat ces a acksaue Fas ieee ele es 12 oz. 


Redness may be due to plethora or full-bloodedness. The 
whole skin of the face is then of a reddish tint, and subject to 
flushing; the eyes are moist; the patient is very frequently sub- 
ject to fits of profuse perspiration and to attacks of nose bleed- 
ing. 

Treatment: This must be constitutional. Locally, the fol- 
lowing cooling washes may be used as often as desired : 


CBE NOnAle OL SOUM: Stic sc cdcrs cet ests ver « 1 part. 

Peepaned: Ghai: 223: 2).tig dueinie Bevis vo bie eble 1 part. 

STMT IEEE OE EONS concer io wisionc. ew a'e, 5 «4 ie, <ighe/¥ aee,nlesaia eS niejare 1 part. 
| Glycerine eaeticund este Sehcuehore fe tiee Peete lpart. , 

CVE TEFOGISWLED 5 as-ciasieis iaheis sary plaisteliresn sige 8 parts. 


Once more, drunkards and gluttons very frequently suffer 
from enlargement or hypertropy of the nose. The latter con- 
dition iscommonly known as “‘ cauliflower” or ‘‘ carbuncle” 
nose. In addition, most of those who are much addicted to 
‘*the pleasures of the table” exhibit a physiognomy character- 
ized by a full, plethoric, purplish color of skin; these individ- 
uals are commonly said to be bloated. 

Treatment: Rich living must be forsworn, and a plain, nu- 
tritous dietary substituted. Formule 4, 84, 9, 24, 244, may 

-be used to lessen the bloated appearance of the skin. Consti- 
tutional treatment will also be necessary. With regard to 
‘*cauliflower nose,” the best treatment is the surgeon’s knife; 
but if this is objected to, the patient must rely on internal 
remedies, with the following local application : 


| pide i ences A Dee ee o grains. 
romide of potassium.......... .......¢ grains. 

Formula 88. Extract of belladonna................. 80 grains. 

WE ihe ais'g So eisa aisles Sed Da Ga a tlelee's 6 14 02 
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This may be applied nightly, being well rubbed into the skin 
of the enlarged parts. Frequent bathing in cold water and 
subsequent dry friction will assist in promoting absorption. 

Beside the formulze mentioned above (4, 84, 9, 24, 244), the 
unsightly appearance of the skin may be impr oved by the 
following: 


esha Repke “gclaehcdapetahi de ald asa 1 part. 
PEPATOG CHAU cus wins s auop teil woes ss oe 2 parts. 
Formula 39. 4 Juice of bitter almonds .................. 1 a : 
Onimonl waberss since set wane feiss eee 2 parts, 
or, 
MFLV OAPI: Sei Shia oes cts voce Seen ee se aas mae 
PSPAT ONS ois 15 ott Line bibles is oh) ganas EO 1 part. 
POOF TUL Os tA OUABUIG oe ais die sci Sbintes sie hie eak,o oe Lege ays 4 parts. 
Carbonate Of s0da7. i530 ween oe eae 2 parts. 
Datmonl Waters sci. diss ciciee oi isiseiniwis grea els 8 parts, 


These may be freely used. 

Scabies, or the ‘‘Itch,” is a disease due to an animal 
parasite, the Acarus Scabiei. 

Symptoms: There is an eruption of vesicles or blebs, aecom- 
panied by intense itching, which is increased by warmth. 
The eruption generally commences between the fingers, and 
thence may spread over different parts of the body, with the 
exception of the face, which it does not attack. 

Treatment: Rub in ees y 


Formula 41. 


made into an ointment. 


Scalp, Tenderness of the.—This frequently arises from 
the practice of using very hot water to the head, as in some 
shampooing establishments. Again, it may be caused by the 
sudden change of temperature in shampooing from heat to 
cold. People should remember, that to draw a large quantity 
of blood to the surface (which hot water does), and then to 
drive it back on the larger arteries by the application of cold 
(which is just what occurs), is to run the risk of injuring not 
merely the skin, but the brain itself, which the process 
directly affects, and which cannot stand these sudden changes 
in its vascular supply. The water in shampooing should 
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commence at a moderate temperature, and be very gradually 
raised and lowered. Again, it may occur from the too liberal! 
use of hair restorers, etc. In such case, common sense must 

- dictate the line of treatment, viz., to leave them off for a time, 
and then to use them more sparingly. When the scalp is 
naturally tender, the head should be washed daily in cold 
water, and friction be used, care being taken not to abrade 
‘the surface. Afterwards, 


Rormula 42. , a heagh SOUBN acted de vers thas wei tae ene ; at 
Pa: Zt) Ske) Os Sr ERM Oo aaa Oe OP a Za i 


may be used as a wash. 

The use of hard brushes may produce tenderness of the scalp, 
especially those worked by a machine. Now there is every 
‘disadvantage, and not one redeeming feature, in the use of 
hard brushes. All hair brushes should have long, soft bristles, 
and their use will promote the nutrition of scalp and hair, 
whereas, hard brushes injure both. 

Scurf or Dandriff.—The scientific name of this is Pityriasis ; 
it is characterized by the production of a white, brittle scarf 
skin, which sheds itself in small scales. The affection is not 
confined to the scalp, although it generally attacks parts cov- 
ered by hair. 

The treatment consists in daily washing of the head or other 
parts affected with 


WAN CEC WAAR cre ois arc. sre Sein kia tei acing sce Sele 1 pint. 
Formula 43. PREC EM se ee a oe. Sut ie A 1g on. 


This should be thoroughly rubbed over the skin; the dilute 
citrine ointment (sold by all chemists) may be used at night. 
A good preventive, and in mild cases, a curative wash is 


WIVVLOD re Dect ses actrs see alu uate c swale Sans 1 pint. 


* 
Formula 44. WP BOre ith: caavisia dais dud tosde ation vet ot 1 oz. 


As a preventive, use once weekly; as a curative, twice daily. 

It sometimes happens that the disease attacks parts uncov- 
ered by hair, and it has, in error, been termed Scorbutus, or 
the scorbutic complaint. Dandriff, or Pityriasis simplex, is 
totally distinct from Scorbutus, or Scurvy. The latter is 
brought about by abstinence from vegetable food, and nearly 
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always removed when the latter is supplied; and, moreover, 
it isa disease characterized by rottenness of the gums, foul 
ulcers, and wasting of the body. 

When dandriff occurs on uncovered skin, the part must be 
constantly moistened with glycerine, and dilute citrine oint- 
ment should be used at night. Its occurrence is a manifesta- 
tion of debility, and hence local measures may fail of affording 
any relief. In such case, special treatment will be necessary 
in order to effect what is, in nearly every case, possible, a com- 
plete cure. Before consulting a medical man, however, the — 
patient may act as follows. Every night, each square inch of 
the affected skin is to have gently rubbed in a piece of the 
following ointment, the size and thickness of a sixpence: 


Great care should be taken to prevent the ointment coming 


into contact with the eye, as it is apt to cause violent inflam- — 


mation of this organ. 
Once every day the following is to be freely applied: 


ciple of biemathi, os est sass esha : OZ 
PATANIG oo 5s beds Mie cka Oe Meee a Rae ke cee Oz. 
Poronedee Abid gape ra 2? St NE SRE en eOey eee 2 oz. 

Roechitied: spirit .:s::ssse keene eos ese ee eeer 1 oz. 


This is to remain on for half an hour, and to be washed off 
with 


Formula 47, j 


“Spotted Acne.”—This consists in the stoppage of the 
passages of certain minute glands by the secretion of the lat- 
ter, and makes itself manifest by black spots which stud the 
skin, especially of the face. The blackness is caused by the 
dirt accumulating on the exterior of the core of matter. 

Treatment: In persons subject to this complaint, the skin | 
of the parts generally attacked must once daily be closely 
searched for the appearance of the spots. When found, the — 
cores must be pressed out, and the part bathed with cold wa- 
ter. They are sometimes found in extraordinary numbers on — 
the nose; in this situation they may be squeezed out with a 
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blunt, flat instrument, pressed tightly along the surface of the 
flesh. Lotions are often advertised to remove these ‘‘ grubs,” 
and the latter have been stated by the advertisers to be living 
_organisms. All this is a delusion. The “‘ grubs” are mere 
collections of débris and cast off cells, and they cannot be re- 
moved by other than méchanical means. What the said lo- 
tions really do, is (Sometimes nothing at all) to whiten their 
external extremities, and so prevent their being noticed. A 
little glycerine or oil rubbed into the skin, or previous washing 
in hot water, will soften the secretion, and allow it to be more 
easily removed. The formation of the cores or grubs may be 
prevented by washing the face once daily in warm water, and 
afterwards pressing the towel, wrapped round the finger 
firmly, along the parts most frequently attacked. Any red- 
ness after this simple operation may be entirely obviated by 
using— 


CHINESE Sing stares Citaas Coa opkeeoeee canis 1 part. 
i ormula 48. Prepared Challe... ct i's. saa taesionate eoesies 1 part, 


of which a very small portion will suffice. 

ACNE VULGARIS is the scientific name given to an eruption 
of pimples on the face and other parts. The causes are con- 
stitutional, and therefore internal remedies will be needed. 
Locally, the tone of the parts may be improved, and the erup- 
tion hastened in its removal, by the following treatment. 
The pimples must be pricked, and the contents pressed out, 


and then a lotion of dilute acetic acid applied. If this does 


not effect a cure, then, 


oo. “ pi eo eee Oe Re eee 10 grains. 

j ubli BULLE MMNON cra iel ic eto 9h -08 Goel ait 10 grains. 

Formula 49. \ Dijate hydrocyanic acid.............. 10 minims, 
PANN asp icreret weave tone ere as Boos we iae i ba Lene «| vin 1 02., 


made into an ointment, may be used nightly. 
If the spots are very chronic and discolored, use to each, 


sparingly, 


Emulsion of bitter almonds............ 2 oz. 
Formula 50. <~ Oxymuriate of quicksilver............. YY grain. 
PRI MMMOIAEES «5. las Sigeitic kc coe elcecseles 6 mini 


Summer Bumps.—These are due to certain chemical ab- 
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normalities occurring in the tissues, as a consequence of in- 
creased heat of the body. The pathological processes are too 
long to be explained here, but increased oxidation and rapid 

cell-formation are the two chief factors. 

Treatment: Apply ice, or a lotion of 1 drachm of chloride — 
of ammonium to the ounce of water; or use Formule 18, 19. — 

If the part itches, apply dilute hydrocyanic acid (one of — 
acid to four of water); but cold, if obtainable, is to be pre-_ 
ferred, and will remove the itching equally well with the 
acid. 

Some simple internal remedies are indicated when the pa- — 
tient is much attacked by summer bumps, and this is the only 
method of preventing their occurrence. . 

Sweating.—Sudoriferous, or sweat glands, are found over 
the whole surface of the body; they are imbedded in the tis- — 
sue beneath the skin; they have ducts which open on the sur- 
face of the latter, and their mouths are commonly called 
pores. The function of the glands is to excrete the watery 
constituents of the blood, with some cast-off organic materials ; 
they fulfil a perfectly natural and healthy office. Their 
amount of work is, however, directly in proportion to their 
blood supply; they are never idle, but in cold weather, or in 
persons who do not exert themselves, the secretion evaporates, 
and does not collect on the surface; this is perspiration. 
When the secretion is in excess, it collects on the skin, and is 
termed sweat; the laity, however, generally use the terms as © 


‘synonymous. 


Fulfilling, therefore, a perfectly normal function, to stop 
the latter would be to keep in the blood materials which 
should be removed; yet, inasmuch as the kidneys perform 
vicarious functions, the secretion, when excessive, may be 
regulated in a physiological manner, without danger to the 
patient. Once a day, not oftener, the following may be used 
for about two minutes as a wash: 


Hormala D1. . | agar 7: Meee cem ns cai te 1 pint. 


The face and other parts may also be washed as often as de- 
sired in 
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PA NapTA a Py eeh aeratchs oa Shah Be oie tile: Pclacidlas he oio-e 1 02. 
RUD IRP OM ere I CEL V COTING 020) oie cco. coe oe oe: o/h dim Siero ese gare ewesieie 1 oz. 
AUT ST we le ie an A eae 10 oz. 


Afterwards, any one of the following Formule may be 
‘used—Nos. 25, 26, etc. 

Sycosis.—This is a parasitic disease, and due to the parasite 
of ‘‘Ringworm” attacking the hairy parts of the face, and 
causing inflammation of the hair follicles. 

Symptoms: The skin around the base of each hair is con- 
verted into a pimple, which suppurates and discharges, form- 
ing a yellowish-brown crust. 

Treatment: Remove the scabs by washing the parts in 
warm water, and then apply twice daily Formule 33. 

-Thickened or “ Horny” Skin.—This is an increased 
growth of the epidermis, and is due to friction. 

Treatment: Soak the part in water, and then rub it down 
with pumice stone; this should be repeated daily until the 
skin becomes very slightly tender, then leave it alone. Gly- 
cerine or oil may be rubbed into the parts with advantage. 
These applications render the epidermis more easily remov- 
able by the pumice stone. It must be remembered that the 
increased growth of the epidermis due to friction is a normal 
physiological process, and is a provision against the formation 
of the sore which would otherwise ensue. Hence, for an 
oarsman to rub down the epidermis as I have described, and 
to continue his exercise as before, would be to invite the 
formation of blisters and tender hands. 

Thin Skin.—Sometimes the epidermis is so thin that 
blisters arise from the slightest irritation, and the patient is 
exposed to the discomforts I have dwelt on under Irritable 
Skin. 

Treatment: Bathe the skin with 


IBCHIHOd SPINIG LAS recto wes ot ve vee eadse sess 2 parts. 
Formula 58, < Glycerine. .........ceccecccesiee rie loubidieseass = 1 part. 
PUMA shee cis oatroials a Rete berdiate naka nib,s eles raie > 2 parts. 


This is to thicken and harden the epidermis. Any existing 
tenderness must be treated as before recommended. 
- Warts.—A wart is a hypertrophy or overgrowth of the 


be removed while their cause continuesin operation. — 
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papille of the skin, and the epidermis covering them. There — 
are four varieties: children’s warts, venereal warts, senile E 
warts, and common warts. . 

CHILDREN’S WARTS grow sink on the hands and 
face of children. 

Treatment: Apply strong soda and water for a few days, 
and then paint them with ztherial tincture of tannin. Or, 
having covered the skin around the wart thickly with lard, 
apply over the surface of the growth one or two drops of — 
strong hydrochloric or nitric acid; then keep the part covered 
up until the eschar or scab separates. 

Common Warts.—Treatment as for children’s, 

SENILE Warts.—These occur on the skin of elderly per- 
sons; they are often the commencement of a form of cancer 
known as Epithelioma, _ 

Treatment: Years of pain and perhaps a premature death 
may be avoided if the part is thoroughly destroyed with 
strong acid. If the patient is afraid to do it himself, let him 
go to a doctor. 

If, after removal, these growths should show a tendency to 
return, they may be freely touched with nitrate of silver; or, 


Bydroobloric acid .35. 534s sews eh 1 drachm. 
OT REE i Tincture of perchloride of iron........ 3 drachms 


Three other applications may be mentioned—acid nitrate of 
mercury, creasote, and diacetate of lead lotion. , 

After warts have been removed, their situation is often 
marked by a more or less visible cicatrix; this, however, being 
far less unsightly than the wart itself. Hence, when these 
growths occur on the faces of children, especially girls, they 
may be left alone for a year or two, as they often disappear 
of themselves. Also it will be better, in these cases, to try 
the soda and tannin remedy already spoken of, before pro- 
ceeding to severer. measures. The situation of the growth, — 
and the sex of the child, should always be Maire factors £ 
in an argument as to treatment. #8 

Wrinkles.—Wrinkles caused by facial cortaemdaiin 
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ing and puckering of skin, the result of years, may be remedied 
by | 
SLT Coe barrie eas faetaietetsierarcisitrae rere 1 drachm. 


Formula 55. RIG COBING SOLS. KES Se ct. as cies Sake See aa 1 072. 
Water. ca acces ERY, Seer aah eet 1 pint, 


to be used three times daily as a wash; or 


MIRAE Cree see Nis hes cole Steals 2 Se sda 

PR AMINED EN a atc S54 Sheath s diye ha cima ese oe 1 drachm. 
Formula 56. TRGGUEA OG: SEPT stereos a Seua a bie aed a ace aces 1 drachm. 

WORE S ses ae eS cre oc okt eas nanewe 4 02., 


to be used as a wash thrice daily. These washes are astringent, 
and they do no harm, whereas, some of the much vaunted lo- 
tions sold by the perfumers are most injurious if used for any 
length of time. 

The skin should be frequently bathed in cold water, and 
rubbed vigorously with the towel afterwards. It should be 
remembered that the withering of the skin consequent on ad- 
vancing years is one of the signs of the gradual decay of bodily 
vigor, however slow this may be, and while we may palliate the 
inconvenience by striving to give a tone to the parts by local 
applications, we must not overlook the fact referred to, that the 
root of the evil is the failing nervous system, whose power we 
must restore by proper remedies, and in so doing, both lengthen 
the patient’s days and remove local indications of debility. As: 
in these cases a consultation with a medical man should take 
place, I will here only refer the reader to the simple formulz 
I have written above. 


_ Skin Dyes.—Brown.—One of the most innocent, and, at 
the same time, easily procurable dyes, is tincture of walnut, 
which is made by digesting walnut skins in rectified spirit. I, 
however, deprecate the dying of the skin at all, unless the 
patient is suffering from some imperfection, the appearance of 
which the process may serve to mitigate. 

Soaps.—I do not purpose discussing the composition of the 
various soaps in general use, but to point out one or two 
dangers to be avoided. The common bar and cake soaps are 
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anything but soothing to the skin. Glycerine soap is a delu- 
sion and a snare, since the former cannot enter into composi- 
tion with an alkali without losing its essential properties. 
Perhaps, taken all around, Pears’ transparent soap is the best 
in the market. But the reader should understand that oatmeal 
is an excellent remover of dirt and grease from the skin. It may 
be substituted for soap with, in many cases, great advantage. 
It is emollient, and will assist in keeping the skin soft, and in 
preventing chaps, tenderness, ete. 

The following are some of the ‘‘ fancy” soaps in general 
use :— 


Musk Soap. 

Tallow soap..........++000. djshaiie's ye nispeitin spies oie pe motes 15 Ibs. 
Pal OU. 6 ssi Si gic cet onshore to ates (coepen ois tee eae 10 Ibs. 
are POWER 52 cise cud sels Meebo ee ees Ree ke ce eee ee ee 214 oz. 

IB TNISRS -asciae sss oti cetee Si cisiblshid alsa bs Sapte Mee Ree RE 2 02. 
Gioia PS TSS Cacia aes Siete eines eee nes cna 214 oz. 
Essence of ber; Obs. 2nd. te Re Se eee caneae 18% 02. 
Missence:of MUSK. 78 vas pees seams eas eae eee eae 184 oz. 


Amb_rgris Soap. 


Card soap. ins... sa cocina oe eae ce eeag Rear eee EEE OEE 
OiPofcarrawaynss.)scscs é : 

Essence of bergamot 

Essence of ambergris 


Stains.—Nitrate of silver stains may be removed by rubbing 
them with a weak solution of sulphydrate of ammonium or rs 
strong solution of iodide of potassium. 

Gunpowder stains may be removed by 


Olive Oils. ceva oas ie id sac SIE rts if 
Formula i. | Pare basiiolle nt eee eee 


Fruit and ink stains should be treated by the 
a weak solution of oxalic acid, or very dilute lphu 
or salts of lemon. Ip Sho Set eee he hai 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HAIR. 


THAT of the head should be washed daily in pure water and 
rubbed dry with a softtowel. It should be thoroughly combed 
and brushed, since this promotes its nutrition. A small quan- 
tity of oil may, if preferred, be used—20 drops for aman, 60 for 
a woman; olive oil is the simplest and best. Curling irons are 
an abomination; they injure the hair, The hair may be curled 
in paper if very lank, and corkscrews, etc., are at a premium: 
—but they are despicable by the side of the beautiful natural 
wave, which is given by the repeated application of the brush. 

The eyebrows should be daily brushed in the artistic line of 
the brow. A few drops of olive oil may occasionally be ap- 
plied with advantage. 

The eyelashes should have their tips cut once a month, and 
be washed daily in pure water. If subject to entanglement, 
the affected hairs must be clipped and trained away from each 


_ other. The eyelashes also may occasionally be touched witha 
little olive oil. 


To the hair of the faee—the moustache, etc.—all that has 
been said about washing, combing, brushing, cutting, and 
occasionally oiling, applies with equal force. 


THE HAIR OF THE HEAD. 


The human skin consists of two portions: first, an outer, 
which is composed of several layers of squamous cells; sec- 


_ ondiy, an inner or deeper, which is not squamous, but fibroid, 
_ and very vascular in character. The first is termed the epider- 
_ mis, the second the dermis, or true skin. 


Take a watch key and press it on the surface of the arm or 


we 
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other part, and you will have a depression lined by epidermis, 
externally to which is the true skin. At the bottom of the 
depression is a papilla. Suppose the epidermis covering this 
papilla to be prolonged upwards out of the depression, to whose 
sides nevertheless it adheres—suppose that as it nears the sur- 
face the character of its cells is altered, that they are squamous, 
but of a different color and density. Suppose, further, that 
this growth is prolonged out of the orifice and beyond the 
surface of the skin, and that in its centre is acanal containing 
oily and pigment manner, and this canal commences at the 
apex of the papilla. Suppose this, and you have a fair idea of 
the structure of a human hair. The hair grows from the cells 
which are formed by the papilla. This papilla is very vascu- 
lar—from its blood-vessels the pigment is taken and deposited 
in the central canal of the hair, from which the hair cellstake 
that which they require for the maintenance of color. 

The orifices of certain minute sebaceous glands pour their 
oily contents into the cavity containing that part of the hair 
which is beneath the surface of the skin. Now baldness, 
whether congenital or otherwise, is the result of debility of 
these papilla, and this debility may in turn depend on insuffi- 
cient blood supply or deficient nervous influence. Loss of color, 
or its congenital absence, is due to deficiency of nervous sup- 
ply to the papilla, an influence which ordinarily enables the 
cells to extract the pigment from the blood. Hence it will be 
seen that the only purely physiological treatment for either 
condition is to stimulate and tonify the parts concerned in the 
formation of the hair cells. To dye the hair is toact by one of 
two methods—first, to introduce two foreign substances, which 
by their interaction produce a change of color, but which exert — 
no tonifying influence whatever on the hair, but rather the — 
contrary, and the gradual removal by time of whose eleménts 
will. leave the hair as they found it; in other words whose — 
‘action is in the hair but not of it; and next, to introduce a © 
material which may act on the hair cells and pigment, but — 
“which, like the other, will be but transient in its effects. 

With regard to promoting the growth of hair, it is doubtful — 
‘whether hairs can be forced to develop where down did not 
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previously exist. To the naked eye a part may appear bald, 


but a lens will often show the presence of a multitude of very 
fine downy growths, each one of which is in structure identi- 
eal with a hair, and may be trained until it attains the normal 
size. If once utterly bald places are ever covered by a growth 
of hair, the latter must have been preceded in its growth by 
down. 

Deficient Hair.—When the hair has been scanty from 
birth, the ‘apparently bald patch should be examined by a 
powerful lens for the presence of down. If this be detected, 
the young hairs which compose it will probably be forced to 
develop by the following treatment. The parts should be 
brushed with a baby’s hair brush for five minutes three times 
daily. The following preparation should be used, being gently 
rubbed in for one minute after using the brush as above :— 


( pists te Of Cantharidis: ice. sis 1 oz. 

CULM SIMELU SS a 5 hamtorer<(ot<'o/ siete neta ets s 40 oz. 
Formula 58. 1 sublimed SHMUEL shasta sg cok ate el ajccaps oars 1 oz. 
AIM COED ORS Berets eiatats ve Sotees De oka e's 8 oz. 


The application should not be wiped off. The part should 
also be gently bathed with warm water before the application, 
and dried with a soft towel, but it should on no account be 
rubbed. When the young hair is seen to be developing the 
lotion may be changed for the following :— 


Dilute liquid ammonia............... 1g oz. 
INGCULHOG, SPUPIO. aiid vise chal cats odie boo 10 oz. 
Ree ened pupnar:. eeeeter eS 1 oz. 
incture of cantharidis.............. V4 oz. 
Formula 59. GV GORING tees aid) ele «(dis Societe oe'es %, OZ. 
phoapuace Ofclime. io). looses es Y 02. 
Phosphate of magnesia............... 46 drachm, 
| Phosphate of soda. ......0..0....3... 1 drachm. 


This is to be applied in the mannner directed for Formula 
58. Should any irritation of the skin follow its use, it may be 
rendered invicious by the addition of its bulk of glycerine and 
water in equal parts. 

Dry, Stiff, or Obstinate Hair.—Men should use half a tea- 
spoonful, women one teaspoonful of simple olive oil every 


- morning. 


The hair should be washed daily in 
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Gy OerING, 5 cc. vaskuiss mse hivebes aaew sie 5 parts. 
Formula 60. AV ater ose. Gute eee oes reer cours 50 parts. 


It should be parted, if possible, in that direction in which it 
most easily falls. Should a piece of hair persist in growing in 
a wrong direction, it must be forcibly trained; it should on no 
account be cut off, but should be kept down with elastic, or 
simple cosmetique, applied from the roots outwards. Ina few 
days it will probably be pliant enough. The comb eae brush 
should be used freely, 

Gloss.—The glossy appearance of the hair is due to the oily 
secretion of certain minute glands, and is generally found 
most marked in those whose heads get readily damp on exer- 
tion. Its absence may be treated by friction to the scalp, 
brushing and combing, and the use of one or more of the oils 
or washes to be presently mentioned. 

Those who would be unhappy without elegant toilet requi- 
sites may use the following :— 


To give a Gloss to the Hair. 


Castor iol cine sins teen Sams u a ce 1 oz. 
Formula 61. ROCUUOOBDITIO, « ilivcs.a Sesh ee scenes 1 pint. 

Tincture of cochineal..............005 1 oz. 

May be applied once daily. 
Hair OILs. 
To make the Hair Curl. 

Olive o1l:3. eo a eheetitess 1 Ib. 
Formula 62. Oil of ‘origanum .UAaeS. Ul va ieee aes 1 drachm. 

Oil of rosemary s esis ose Coane 144 drachms. 

Oil of Roses. 

Olive Ol} .doseen and te keaiaeke oes 1 pint. 

Formula 63. i Otbo:of TOBeB ..c44sc, 3a wee esaa eee 16 ps 
Common Oil. 

Rectified spirit... te cebe kesh ster 1 pint. 

Formula 64. | SwWeSt OM) io. Ces eek s same Peta eee ss 3 oie. 
Stimulating Pomatum 

Almona of) ..:2 ised ateshspieks Soke Y% Ib 

White real Se See asap 57 Oz. 

Clarified Tardig Vise ieee ae ha eee oz. 
Formula 65. Liguid AMMONIA 5. 4555/5 sis dasn's wax eR ee YY 02. 

Oil of AavenGerss o...0s5. ons case ene em 1 drachm. 


Oil of cl6vesigii ss 26 Se ieee 1 drachm, 
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Harr WASHES. 
Stimulating. 
hr Phe eeapoe ne nin Tes Mh atie! y mt 
; rm SAU e nce ac caree aus sictstate 6 pin 
FF yula, 66. Dinchuce.ol sATNICA. sicsies fe. de hs 16 YY oz. 
Dilute liquid ammonia..............- 2 drachms 
; Bandoline for Hair. 
ORANGES aL ale eeacae esoet'e 1 
Ala eat iain nanmanaa atte ayer 
Eau de Cologne. 
JIMS 0) op Ga ese ROS BROS OTE IE 2 quarts. 

: Oil of neroli of orange.............-+ 3 drachms. 
| Formula 68. 4 Oil ofrosemary...... Poh hot PaRE Rare 11g drachms. 
OIPGE OTANE -ZESb isc e des cecles eee 1 oz. : 
Hf Olkor Pergamot . isi. ass ase che cles oisle 6 3 drachms, 
S Hungary Water. a 
et TRGCDENCM GSDUNG 6 occ: au5.0'% <leisinrecciolsisiaiene’s 1 gal. 
ei OHlor nerolt of lemons. i. sss lees « 14% 02. 

3 Oikot petit: oraine.s > isis ste bs Ves 1g oz. 
. Formula 69, MOREE Ob OU AID Orla 5.5 3,652: cf ain: «| ahha: w'she, ayo Since s 1g OZ. 
i CHP OLGOSOMIANY. cn. tote cee sea sie has ¥ 02. 
Gir Ob ettron | 76Sbs 24 OS. eae a YY oz. 
a Oil of neroliof orange............... § OZ 

‘* Hau de Bouquet.” 

IROCUIMOR SPiNIUls a. ccovetet ewe fee ce vs 1 pint. 
Spirit -ofrdsemiary? 2.34 Pfs ce. VY o4, 
IRONICE OL VIOIOUS. 55:6 osdgiec site cs weee* 1g oz. 

4 Essence of bergamot................. 4g drachm, 
ne Formula 0. 4 Essence of jasmine................... 14 drachm. 
x GEOL VORDOMA ion dass: cists apse ade as 3's 14 drachm, 

7 Oibetlavender... co. 65ers 1% drachm. 
4 TROBE WERLOR rcs ap esas 4 ssa fsa sasst aN oh ols 1 pint 
vi | Orange flower water................. LY 04. 

3 ‘* Hau sans Pareilie.” 

a Bergamot essence.............2eeeees 1g drachm. 

i RISSANICE’ OL AGMONS «io icicle ald atiae v0 8 Py 1 drachm. 

Hormuia 71, + Essence of citron...........60. 20.005 1g drachm. 
ROA Waber. 3). fii Al le ees oe 2 02. 
PROCLIMOC SP IIG., 5 53a) 0. varie dee tins dale 144 pint. 


Length of the Hair of the Head.—The longer the hair the 
more blood does it require for its maintenance, and the less in’ 
diameter do its individual components become. If the hair is 
kept very short it becomes coarse; if abnormally long, fine, 
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but weak, and it may become thinned. Moreover, for the 
reason given above, a great length of hair weakens the system 
of the wearer. "Whenever there is partial baldness, or loss of 
color, in the hair, it should be cut as short as possible. When 
healthy, the hair of women should never descend beyond the 
mid-waist, that is, beyond the line dividing the space between 

,the hip bone and the arm-pit into two equal portions. The 
jhair of men should never exceed from one to three inches 
over the surface of the head. 

Loss of Color in Hair.—Treatment: Formula No. 59 may 
be used for three minutes four times daily. 

The hair should be repeatedly brushed with a soft brush; it 
may be bathed in warm water, and rubbed dry with a soft 
towel. Friction both to the skin and the hair itself is of great 
service. The hair must be kept cut as short as convenient. 

e It occasionally happens that the hair of a part is irregularly 
colored; the causes are generally of deep nervous origin; 
hence this condition is most frequently seen in persons subject 
to acute attacks of illness, with intervals of comparative 
health; in persons also of unstable temperament, in whom 
excitement and gaiety alternate with gloom. In some cases, 
however, it is due purely to local circumstances. The treat- 
ment, given above, should be directed to the lighter portions. 

Persistent Damp Hair.—TIf the hair is persistently damp, a 
wash may be made with: Water 1 pint, table salt one tea- 
spoonful. This may be used twice or thrice daily, and the 
hair thoroughly dried, combed, and brushed after its applica- 
tion. Its long continuance lightens the color of the hair. 

Pimples around the Bases of Hairs (Sycosis).—This is an 
affection of the male sex, and attacks the face. The treatment 
will be found in the chapter on skin affections. 

Straight and Lank Hair should be washed daily in simple 
water, thoroughly dried with a soft towel, and then the comb 
and brush must come into play. The hair should, to coin a 
word, be waved with these simple instruments; they should 
not be used in straight, but curved lines when it is desired that 
the hair of that part should be wavy. Curling washes, as 
they are termed, are utterly needless for this state, and are, 
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besides, not merely expensive, but sometimes injurious. The 
most innocuous and cheap are pure glycerine and the common 
yolk of anegg. The condition often arises from the too liberal 
use of hair washes or oils. 


Hair Dyes.—Where, from some personal idiosyncrasy, the 
color of the hair has disappeared and cannot be restored, a dye 
may be considered necessary, the following will be of service: 


Brown. 
my Walnut skins beaten to a pulp............. 4 072. 
Re ee yt, es ice 16 oz. 


The above is perfectly innocent in its character. 

When iron and tannin act on each other, a black coor results. 
This is the basis of the method by which ink is produced. 
If in order to dye the hair it were washed in ink, the result 
would be very ephemeral, for the outside of the hair would be 
chiefly affected by the application. If, however, the hair be 
repeatedly washed in a preparation of iron, so as to allow the 
liquid to be absorbed into the individual hairs, and the same 
process be subsequently repeated with a preparation of tannin, 
the effect will be that the chemical changes will occur in the 
substance of the hairs, and the resulting color will be of a more 
permanent character. It is no objection to this process to 
say that ‘‘ink” is formed in the tissue concerned. If the 
ink in question be innocuous and efficacious so far as the 
wished-for result is concerned, the mere wordy objection falls 
to the ground. 

The hair then may be thoroughly washed with the following 
preparation twice daily for three days : 


Black. 
PHATE OL ATOM: 33 wu aragialeradstc ee oe 10 grains. 
Te eae a CRY CRLIDO: 5 wn30 0: <15;5\« $.cigs cise hele Jae s vorve 1 02. 
WVIHECIY scrrccecr ule s''ss OSeO ome ear ee eey ees 1 pint. 


After having used this, the hair should be dried and 
brushed. At the termination of the three days mentioned, 


| 
| 
| 
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after using the above preparation, the one below should be 
applied on a small tooth comb, but it should not be allowed to 
come into contact with the skin, as a temporary stain may re- 
sult: 


Gallic acids Ase ieee sscesesssateee ses eae 4 grains. 
Formula ‘74, TARNIC ACIO.\.J65'5s): selsanh heed oe eamaaee 4 grains. 
4 W Aler':;:. 7.5 <sweaces ent stice ban ee bene 144 02. 


Subsequently, both formulz may be used once daily, at an 
interval of one hour or so, until a black color is produced. 

All preparations of lead and mercury are injurious if used 
for any length of time; they may, however, be legitimately 
used where some small portion of hair has, from personal 
idiosyncrasy, lost its color, which cannot be restored. 


Brown. 
Eonar ae se es asubenG ceeL seamen menes mem : al 
Maken 1im6 ~ 275 scnes icone Seber ceeeee parts. 
woe Starch shone toe eee cee ee eee 2 parts. 


Milk—sufficient to make a paste. 


BLacK.—As above, but in place of milk use water. 
The head must be covered after using these to prevent 
evaporation. Again: 


Black 
4" Slaked Time Aion.) soos cakes een eck seers 1 parts. 
Formula 7%. i Carbonate of Jed :25 sche scien ome 1 part 
Mixed with water, and applied as the last. 
Again : , 
Black. 
Silver nitrate ....... fea Sate ete 11 drachms. 
¥ Nitrigwacids pia Wasshoi 1 drachm. 
Pornvutle Ti, 5 Water cvs ve cons aco eee ee 1 pint. 
Sap-eroen ss 3../cebcn ie Sa eee 3 drachms. 
: Gum arabic: ds... ses beeen ee 114 drachms, 
Again : 
Black. 
Forhala { Nitrate of silver |... J. ..sgeue eens col 1drachm, — 


Distilled water—just so much as will dissolve it. 
Bottle, and keep in the dark. 


In another bottle place 2 drachms of gallic acid in a half- 
pint of hot water. After washing the hair use the gallic acid, 
and when it is nearly dry, the silver solution. The dye may 
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be lightened in color by adding more water to the silver 
solution. 

GOLDEN Hair.—The most harmless and effective of all 
preparations for producing this color is peroxide of hydrogen ; 
it is sold under various high-sounding names, and sometimes 
at an exorbitant price. 


THE EYEBROWS. 


Deficiency of Color may be treated by one of the follow- 
ing formulze—58, 59, 79. 

Inseparate Eyebrows give a scowling expression to the 
face: the hairs for one-third of an inch between the two brows 
should be plucked out. 

Irregular.—A line should be drawn with a pencil or pen 
from the inner to the outer angle of the orbit just above the 
normal edge of the eyebrow, and another immediately beneath 
the latter—the two meeting at a point externally. All hairs 
beyond this boundary should be plucked out with the tweezers. 

Thin and Deficient Eyebrows.—The treatment recom- 
mended for the same states of the hair of the head is applicable 
to these conditions, but great care must be taken lest any of 
the lotion find its way into the eye. Moreover, the brows 
should be trained to grow within the lines above mentioned, 
and if the down external to these lines develop, it should 
be plucked out. 


THE EYELASHES. 


Deficient Color.—The following preparation may be care- 
fully applied twice daily on the external aspect of the eyelids 
near the roots of the lashes: 


mht a, AS SR aaa tani 1 oz. 
SHGHUITO: OL: CANUHATAGIS oo ice se seine vie gb inels e's 1 oz. 
Formula 79. MTRICIITIS COURS ool ei eras eee Wee alas. ee woes, aaa «8 02. 

CAV COMME? chic. Hk aas Scie eelao ds vets eselele tea eels d 2 02 


It must be distinctly understood that the deficient color de- 


_ pends on lack of pigment deposition in the hair substance, and 


that this is due to innutrition. While such a preparation as 


the above will tend, by stimulating the tissue and affording 
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materials for its nutrition, to bring about that condition which 
is most favorable for formation and deposition of pigment, it 
is very difficult to apply it so as to attain this result. It can- 
not be rubbed into the part, for this would cause great smart- 
ing and irritation of the eyes. 

Dye for the Eyelashes.—BLAack.—Wash the lashes in 
Goulard water, and afterwards apply the following with a 
small brush: 


Sablimed sulphur. ¢c.ccieneneeccenaee ce 1 part, 
Formula 80, 1 PAG 5 bess a Gis Soe saa eae ee 4 parts 
IY COPING 2.5 os so: a1. sa vied selee eee em eey 2 parts 


Melt the lard and mix in the glycerine and sulphur. Let it 
stand until cool. 

Ingrowth.—The lashes of either lid must be held trans- 
versely with a pair of tweezers or forceps and curled away 
from the eyeball; they may be previously moistened with 
pure glycerine or egg. This should be repeated daily. 

Ophthalmia Tarsi.—This affection is recognized by redness 
of the edges of the lids, which have dry matter adhering round 
the roots of the lashes; the latter often wither and fall out or 
are stinted in growth; the eyes are weak, and the lids may be 


_ found stuck together after sleeping. 


Treatment: These cases require internal medicine, and 
therefore the advice of a medical man is necessary. Locally, 
the remedies are, to cut the lashes off at the root, and to bathe 
the lids twice daily with warm water. If there be much in- 
flammation, smear the edges of the lids with lard, at night, 
to prevent them sticking together. If not, dilute citrine 
ointment must be used in place of the lard; it may be applied 
with a brush. A shade should be worn over the eyes when 
out of doors, and tinted glasses should be used. Reading by 
the glare of a candle or gas is hurtful, but if the shade be 
worn, and the light be above the reader’s head, the eyes may 
be used moderately without fear of evil. All causes of irrita- 
tion must be avoided, e. g., wind, dust, ete. 

Short Lashes should first be cut of an even length, and 
then one of the preparations, 58, 59, 79, may be used. 


4 
FALLING OUT OF LasHES may be treated in a similar manner. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


q Hair in Ear Passage and Nostrils should not be removed, 
unless of great extent; it is placed as a guard to the entrance 
_ of foreign particles. If unsightly it may be bent out of the 
way. 
_ Superfluous Hairs.—No drugs of any kind whatever 
_ should be used to remove these: such remedies, while detroy- - 
ing the hair root, must of necessity injure the skin. The 
_ proper method of removal is to pull each hair from its sheath 
_ by means of a pair of tweezers, and afterwards apply a little 
_ carbonate of bismuth, moistened with glycerine, to the part. 
_ They will not grow again if the operation be performed prop- 
q perky. 

The Moustache, Beard, and Whiskers may be treated as 
- directed for the hair of the ‘head, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE EYES, NOSE, AND EARS. 


THE EYES. 


Bilious Eyes.—Cause: Inaction of liver. 

Treatment: Internal remedies, exercise, cold bathing; a 
nourishing, but not fatty, diet. 

Bloodshot Eyes are best treated by one of the formule 80 
to 86. 

Dilatation of Pupil of.—The artificial dilatation of the pu- 
pil produced by belladonna is due to contraction of the radi- 
ating fibres of the iris. Ifthe pupil be thus dilated for some 
time, the circular fibres lose their tone, and are unable to con- 
tract to their normal extent even after the withdrawal of the 
belladonna. The result is a largely dilated pupil, allowing a 
great amount of light to fall on the retina. The evils arising 
from this state are, that the means provided by Nature for 
regulating the amount of light to be admitted to the eye is 
rendered nugatory, and the retinal images are confused by 
the too violent stimulation which is given to the retinal sur- 
face; that the sensitiveness of the retina becomes thereby en- 
feebled, so that blindness is often the ultimate result. 

To whatever part of the body belladonna be applied, dilata- 
tion of the pupil will result. Persons using this drug as an 
ointment, etc., should never be in a strong light without 
tinted glasses. 

False Eyes.— Where vision has been lost and the eyeball is 
sunken, a false eye will be of service by keeping the lids in 
their proper positions, and by removing the ghastly appear- 
ance of the empty or nearly empty orbit. 

Squinting.—This is generally accompanied by some weak- © 
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_hess of sight in one eye, which causes the patient to turn it 
aside in order to avoid the double vision which would ensue 
were he to employ two eyes of unequal powers in viewing one 


-_ object. There are three varieties of squint—external, internal, 


and fixed eye. Sometimes both eyes squint, but this is rare. 
The appearance of this—which is so common, is (when one 
eye only is actually affected) caused as follows: The patient 
turns his head sideways to the object he wishes to view, so as 
to prevent the rays of light falling on the eye nearest the ob- 
ject. He looks at the latter with his further eye, while the 
near one is directed inwards; thus he has the appearance of 
possessing a ‘‘ double” squint. 

Causes: Contraction, congenital or otherwise, of one or more 
of the ocular muscles; paralysis of the opposing muscles. 
These conditions may be brought about by fevers, teething, 
fright, etc., or by cerebral disorders. 

Treatment: At first internal remedies. If these fail, a sur- 
gical operation will, except in cases of paralysis, remove the 


_ mischief. If the squint is divergent, the patient may try to 


_ look inwards, and the best way (a very old one) of effecting 
_ this is to place a black patch on the nose and try to view it 
with the affected eye. 

In eases of luscitas (fixed eye), while internal remedies are 
being taken, the sepa should try to move the eye by its 


proper muscles, 


Watery Eyes.—The eyes are tender, cannot bear a strong 
light, and there is an abundant secretion of tears. 

Treatment: If acute, that is, coming on suddenly and from 
some injury due to dust, etc., they should be bathed in: 


Forivdla 82 \ eye eeaiate OF ZING tas as ae sRVEMR SEE Te ip exains 
or, 
PMMIEILIM ML ose Syed ves eaeceN wan baces 2 
Formula 83. ; IMMUOIE eae sce alto 0.5 UHRA T RES ME e Faas 1oz., 
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or, 
Sulphate Of Copper. ...5...sscseeec000e 144 grains, 
Formula 84. | PED SUI Seis ERE SS Ek aeetcehee 1-02., 
or, 
: j Nitrate ‘of ‘silver ./:3:55\- get weer 1 grain. 
Formula 85. | NVAUED. bonus tab eceumen tc weereret eee 1 02z., 
or, 
ACotAtb OL ZIGs fis cicicsss mee se soe eee oe 116 grains. 
Formula, 86. | WV GOON, Bios weke en oo VEER ae See 1 OZ., 
or, 
Diacetate of lead .............. oops LL PAS, 
Formula 8%. } Water ../28c5 cc lee ee eee tere 1 oz. 


The subsequent treatment of acute cases, after the inflam 
mation has subsided, may be similar to that of the chronic. | 

Rectified spirit, 1 part, and water, 8 parts, may be used as a 
lotion to chronic cases. 

Weak Eyesight.—Persons whose field of vision is cloudy, 
or who suffer from short or long sight, should wear glasses to 
suit their individual cases; by this means the eyeball is re- 
lieved of all constrained effort, and this is the condition most 
favorable to the maintenance of vision. 


THE NOSE, 


Modifying the Shape of the Nose.—When some years 
ago a celebrated London perfumer advertised a ‘‘nose ma- 
chine,” the public laughed at what they considered a prima 
facie absurdity ; but in good truth it is quite possible to alter 
the shape of one’s nasal organ, and that by a very simple ap- 
pliance. All that is required is a piece of flexible wood (cork 
would do if it did not break so readily) 14 in. long, 1 in. deep, 


and ? in. in thickness. This is to have a wedge-shaped piece © 


cut out of it, slightly less in diameter than the thickness of the 
fleshy part of the nose at its centre. It will then be something 


like a clothes peg. When it is desired to use it, the sides of. 


the peg must be gently separated, and the peg fastened on to 


the nose below the bridge. It should be applied at night, and 


Breeee 


kept on until the morning. Alexander Ross, the perfumer 
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alluded to, sells a metallic machine at 10s. 6d., but this isa 
very high price to charge, as any practical mechanic would 
make an equally effective one for one-third the sum. By 


- using these appliances to the soft parts a pug may be con- 


verted into a Grecian, or if the bridge be rather prominent 
into an aquiline. ; 

If the bridge be low and broad, pressure should be made on 
its sides. By this means the bridge will enlarge in front. As 
in all other cases of deformity the individual must be patient 
and persevering as well. 


THE EARS. 


Large Ears.—If these be trained to lie close to the side of 
the head their ugly appearance will not be so manifest. A 
broad elastic band or a webbing strap may be passed from the 
lower part of the back of the head obliquely across the ears to 
the top of the brow. This should be kept on for half-a-dozen 
hours daily. 

The Ear Passage.—The skin lining the external meatus, or 
ear passage, contains ceruminous glands, which secrete a waxy 
substance. If this be not daily removed by washing it may 
accumulate and cause deafness. In such a case, the best way 
to get rid of it-is to fill the passage with a mixture of equal 
parts of glycerine and tepid water, and let it remain there for 
some minutes; this will soften the wax. The passage should 
also be syringed out with tepid water. In using the syringe, 
the stream should not be directed in the axis of the passage, 
but against its walls. In the former case the tympanum 
might be injured. An ‘‘ Aurelave,” or ear sponge, fixed on a 
rod, will also be of service in removing the wax, and subse- 
quently in keeping the passage clear. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MOUTH AND TEETH. 


THE MOUTH. 


Chaps and Roughness of the Lips.—Persons subject to 
affections of this nature, whether occurring as the result of 
exposure to cold, or of a standing impaired nutrition of the 
mucous membrane, should use some simple emollient every 
night on retiring to rest; as for example— 


j Mew WAX citi, cashier See sknaph epee eee 2 parts. 
PETIMACBEL . Gx. ws hicks cehiee scene Veer 2 parts. 
Formula 88. ; Glycerine... stisieektc Sook ecias ee eee ees 2 parts. 
Olive ols Agere. pce ree soto sere ree 2 parts. 


If almond oil be substituted for the olive, the preparation 
will possess a pleasanter odor. 

Gum Boil may arise from the pressure of an abscess in the 
socket of a tooth generally decayed, or there may be no 
abscess in this situation, but inflammation and suppuration of 
the gum through the irritation caused by some affection of 
one or more teeth, or the boil may be simply due to constitu- 
tional causes, and have no connection with the teeth; in this 
case, it owes its peculiar characteristics merely to its situation. 

Treatment: Fomentations. If a tooth near it be decayed, it 
should be extracted. When matter can be detected, the boil 
should be pricked or lanced. 

Pale Lips.—This is generally an indication of debility, and 
more especially anzemia, it, therefore, isa mere symptom, and 
should be treated constitutionally. Locally, cayenne lozenges 
moistened and rubbed over the lips will dilate the vessels and 
deepen the color of the parts. 

Smoker’s Breath, ete.—Do not smoke bad tobacco, which 
leaves an abominable odor about the person, and contaminates 
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the breath almost beyond immediate remedying. The same 
may be said of bad cigars. 

The following is an old formula for removing the odor of to- 
bacco from the mouth after smoking; it is to be used asa 
wash: 


8 bop aie cclapehh alae aaa tan oe 
Agitate for half an hour and filter. Then add 

GC UPOO SPE T es ctecsaie'el eC aleteis cls vice alosa.s adie jets 1 02. 

Formula 90. i Rose wale Pee Saha d I eS aos oe aie VY oz. 


For sore tongue, the simplest remedy is to wash out the 
mouth with 


THUD See AE AST et ge eee 1 part. 
re 


Glyce 
Formula 91, OWGered CHEM 0:9). i asics sein sceid esas sass 1 part. 
BUC a weMe ai ahd adatom aaa ae aie sea: 6 sass 8 parts, 


This will of course require to be shaken up before using. 


THE TEETH, 


Caries.—Caries or ‘‘decay” is the molecular death of a 
part; the tissue dies and is removed particle by particle. The 
causes of caries of the teeth are local and constitutional; the 
local causes are, breaking the teeth, breaking or scratching 
the enamel, or destroying it by acid tooth powders, ete. ; the 
constitutional causes are, debility, either of the whole system 
or purely local and hereditary. 

The question is often asked why is it that so many farm 
laborers who, as a rule, never use a tooth brush, possess such 
perfect ‘‘ivories?” Farm laborers, taken as a body, live sim- 
ply, they breathe pure air, and their health, as a rule, is good; 
their digestive organs being in perfect order there is no decom- 


position and fermentation of food in the stomach, giving rise , 


to foul gases and particles of putrescent matter, again, there 
is no slow partial disintegration of the digestive mucous mem- 
brane. 

In persons, however, who are not very healthy, these con- 
ditions do exist to a greater or less extent; and the gases, par- 
ticles of food and of mucous membrane, being acted on by the 
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saliva, form tartar, which is often swarming with the lowest 
forms of life, due to the putrefaction of the organic material 
of which I have been speaking. 

Tartar, however, is not the direct cause of decay, but as it is 
found in those persons who are more or less debilitated, and 
whose digestive functions are impaired, the decay which oc- 
curs from failure of nervous nutrition, when once it has been 
set up, is promoted by the septic and chemical influences 
brought to bear on the affected tooth. 

The presence of particles of food between the teeth, in the 
same manner acts, not by causing decay, but by facilitating 
the process when once it has been set up. 

Treatment: Those subject to caries of the teeth, and, indeed, 
all persons, but these more especially, should use an antiseptic 
mouth wash. There is nothing better than Condy’s Fluid; a 
soft brush with the hairs set widely apart, so as to penetrate 
between the teeth, may also be used to bring the fluid into 
their interstices. The teeth should be cleaned in this manner 
after every meal; every morning they should be brushed with 
one of the tooth powders I shall presently mention. If caries 
has been set up, the tooth should be stopped and the above 
treatment still carried out. If the patient is debilitated or out 
of order in any way, then the general health must be attended 
to, or local remedies will be nearly useless. 

Should teeth be extracted? If a tooth be past stopping it 
may yet form a very useful stump. It should not be extracted 
unless its presence gives rise to great irritation, accompanied 
by enlargement of the neighboring lymphatic glands, ete. If 
it is desired to wear false teeth, a set may easily be fitted to the 
jaws without extracting the stumps, if the latter be filed down 
level with the gums. Ifa decayed tooth has a sharp edge, the 


latter should be removed by the file, since it may give rise to _ 


troublesome sores on the tongue and inside of the cheek or 
lips. 

Discoloration.—Sometimes the deposit of tartar is so slight, 
that the teeth appear stained only, and they may be actually 
stained from tobacco, whether this be smoked or chewed; 
certain herbs and fruits also stain the teeth. 
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Treatment: Cleaning with tooth powder. 

Tartar.—The causes of tartar have been already given. 

Treatment: If the tartar be thick, it may be scaled off by the 
dentist. The domestic treatment consists in using the follow- 
ing formula as directed. 


: Powdered wood charcoal.................. 1 part. 
Formula 92. | Dilute nitric acid...........0.s.s.sc see 1 parts 


The finger, covered with a piece of kid or leather, or a piece 
of pointed wood covered with lint, should be dipped in the 
paste and then rubbed all over the tartar. This will remove 
the greater part of the deposit; a little powdered chalk may 
afterwards be rubbed over the teeth; care should be taken not 
to allow the paste to touch the gums. The subsequent treat- 


ment will be the same as when the tartar has been but slightly | 


deposited, viz., the daily use of one of the tooth powders to be 
presently recommended. When the tartar has been deposited 
on the inner side of the teeth, a peculiar form of brush will be 
required to remove it. Such brushes are commonly sold in 
the shops. 

Toothache.—A tooth is a living structure, as much so as 
any part of the body; it has, indeed, a freer nervous supply 
than the majority of tissues. Its interior contains a little 
nervous mass known as the tooth pulp. The substance of the 
tooth itself, called dentine, is composed of little tubules, con- 
taining the nutrient matter, secreted under the influence of 
the pulp; from the pulp a fine nervous cord proceeds through 
the fang to the nerve cords contained in the substance of the 
jaw. Thus a tooth may ‘‘take cold,” and its soft’ parts be 
inflamed. Then follows toothache, the sensation of which is 
easier to learn by experience than to describe on paper. 
Again, when a tooth is necrosed or carious, and the pulp has 
become exposed, the latter inflames from mere contact with 
the air, and pressure causes the greatest agony. 

Treatment: As I have said, a tooth should not be extracted 
unless that proceeding be absolutely necessary, as in a crowded 
jaw, or where there is great irritation of the neighboring parts. 
The best method is to destroy the pulp. This may be done by 


| 
| 
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placing the following in the hollow of the tooth, and over it 


a piece of cotton wool dipped in mastic varnish. 
Be ene ot ee 
This is an almost painless proceeding, and I strongly recom- 
mend it. Ora very fine stick of silver nitrate may be thrust 
into the hollow so as to attack the pulp. 
The following are some of the many ‘‘ infallible” (?) reme- 
dies for toothache: 
1. Creasote on cotton woo] placed in the hollow of the 
tooth, and covered by cotton wool soaked in mastic 
varnish. 


2. Washing out the mouth with hot water containing bi- 


carbonate of soda in solution. 
3. Insertion of a piece of gall nut into hollow of tooth. 
4, Two parts of powdered alum, with seven parts of spirit 
of nitrous ether applied to the gum and tooth. 
. Warm salt and water. 
. The preparations of opium, especially laudanum. 
Alcohol. 
Tobacco. 
. Cold. 
10. Heat. 

As I do not wish to leave the reader in a state of uncertainty 
as to his proper line of action when suffering from toothache, 
I will briefly explain the rationale of these different remedies. 

As Ihave said, the best method is to destroy the pulp by 
means of white arsenic, which acts as a caustic, and morphia, 
which lessens the pain, which would otherwise be occasioned 
by this process. 

Creasote is an astringent, checking the vascular supply of 
the pulp, producing contraction and hardening of its mass, 
and acting as an antiseptic to the carious tooth. 

Cotton wool soaked in mastic varnish serves to exclude the 
air, and, therefore, protects the pulp. Bi-carbonate of soda is 
directly soothing to raw or exposed surfaces; it appears to 
affect the nerves, more immediately lessening their irritability. 
This is probably due to some chemical change produced in the 
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nerve tissue, but our present knowledge on this point is imper- 
fect. Hot water and heat relax tissues, remove tension, relieve 
congestion, by dilating the vessels when in this state, and so 
lessen pain. Gall nut acts as an astringent, lessening the 
blood supply, and, therefore, the sensibility of the part. Alum 
also acts as an astringent. Spirit of nitrous ether, alcohol, 
laudanum, and tobacco stupefy the nerves, that is, they pro- 
duce such chemical changes in their substance as to diminish 
their power of action for the time. Cold is an astringent, so 
is salt. 

If there be violent pain, it may first be soothed by washing 
out the mouth with, and afterwards retaining on the affected 
side half a wineglassful of warm water, containing 40 drops of 
laudanum, this should not be swallowed. At the same time 
hot flannels may be applied externally. When the pain has 
subsided, powdered gall nut or tannin should be placed in the 
hollow of the tooth, and retained with cotton wool dipped in 
mastic varnish, or, instead of inserting these substances, a 
strong solution of alum or tannin in water may be used as a 
mouth wash. 

In any case where the pulp has not been destroyed, the 
daily use of one of these washes, or of salt in tepid or cold 
water, will harden the pulp and hinder the return of the 
toothache. 

It sometimes happens that a mere stump is left level with 
the gum, but exposing the extremity of the nerve, which 
passes through the fang, and which is exquisitely sensitive. 
The best method of removing the pain in such a case as this 
will be to use a stick of nitrate of silver freely to the whole 


- stump, or a piece of wood dipped in strong nitric acid. Some 


immediate aggravation of pain will result, but if properly 
done the sensibility of the parts will be destroyed. After the 
application the mouth may be washed out with warm water 
and laudanum (see above). This will serve to prevent inflam- 
mation occurring in the gum and deeper parts of the fang as 
a consequence of the irritation which in some cases results 
from the escharotics. 

Notched and Ridged Teeth.—Treatment: Ridges cannot 
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be removed, for the enamel would be injured, and caries 
probably result. 

When a tooth has been notched, as the result of accident, 
the patient should consult a dentist, who will file the part. If 
left alone caries may begin at that point. 

When the front teeth are naturally notched, the patient 
should also see a dentist. It is utterly impossible for me, not 
having seen the patient, to say what may or may not be done, 
in any individual case. 

When the front teeth are notched and peg-shaped in appear- 
ance, the individual should not repair to the dentist, but 
consult a medical man. It is an indication of a constitutional 
condition which is not to be trifled with. 

Irregularity of Teeth.—This is sometimes produced by 
bad formation of the jaw, at others by rough usage of the 
growing teeth, as in eating hard food, ete. 

Treatment: This condition may easily be prevented by 
proper care. The milk teeth are of no consequence, so I will 
speak only of the permanent. When a ‘‘second” tooth cuts. 
it should for some weeks not be used more than is inevitable 
and it should never be used to masticate hard crusts, ete. The 
teeth should be frequently inspected, and if they threaten to 
become crowded, one of the molars or bicuspids in the jaw 
concerned should be extracted to afford more room for the 
others. If they commence to grow unevenly, a little pressure 
made with the finger once daily on the offending members 
will direct them into a proper position. If from neglect a 
tooth has grown directly outwards or inwards, it should be 
extracted, as, if it be a bicuspid or molar, it may irritate the 
tongue or cheek, and if it be an incisor or canine it is most 
unsightly. f 

When the crowding and consequent irregularity of the 
. teeth is un fait accompli, the first bicuspid on one or both sides 
of the jaw affected should be extracted. The condition of the 
incisors and canine teeth will decide whether one or two shall 
be drawn. Then the front teeth are every day to be pressed 
towards their proper position. A fine piece of string may 
gradually be worked between any two teeth, and in this man- 
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ner overlapping members may in time be separated, and given 
a more correct position. 

Necrosis of Teeth.—The tooth is not lessened in size, as in 
caries, but is black and very frequently loose. It is most fre- 
-quently caused by injury or excess of mercury. 

Treatment: There is no real remedy at present known. The 
patient’s general health should, if it be enfeebled, receive the 
first attention. If the tooth causes no inconvenience, it may 
be allowed to remain, or it may be extracted; and a false one 
substituted. 

It sometimes happens that, when a tooth is decayed, intense 
inflammation and swelling will result in that part of the face. 
The seat of the mischief is the socket of the tooth, and the 
most effectual remedy is to have the latter extracted. If this 
be objected to, warm fomentations should be used to the inside 
and outside of the face, and hot poultices to the latter. Directly 
the presence of fluid can be detected in the swelling it should 
be pierced with asharp lancet or penknife, and the fomentations 
be continued until the swelling subsides. 

It occasionally happens, however, that the inflammation is 
chronic, and not acute, there is no great swelling, there may 
be no pain, but on the gum situated over the fang of a tootha. 
small eminence appears, it gradually comes to a point, and 
then, if this be opened, pus willexude. Thisisa ‘‘ cold abscess; ” 
it is due to the death (either caries or necrosis) of part of the 
tooth fang, and, if the condition be that of necrosis, sometimes 
a portion of the jaw in the immediate neighborhood of the 
tooth is involved. The process of tissue disintegration and its 
casting off in the form of pus will continue so long as any 
- dead bone or tooth remains. If the crown of the tooth be 
decayed it will be bestto have the stump extracted. If it be 
sound and the discharge be slight, the part should be freely 
pierced directly any swelling appears, so as to evacuate the 
contents of the latter. 

It must be understood, however, that necrosis of a portion 
or the whole of either jaw may result from causes essentially 
non-dental in character, as mechanical injury, and chronic 
phosphorus poisoning. In these cases, of course, the only 
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method of procedure for the patient will be to take surgical 
advice, and probably to submit to a surgical operation. 
Tooth Powders.—These formule are of many years’ stand- 


ing. 
Piesse and Lubin’s Tooth Powder. 
{ Precipitated ‘chalk, ./.505.'.icinecce ste 1 Ib. 

OTTIS POWER 5:05 05508 em he phe eres 1 Ib. 
Pormiuta 94, =" Carimine,. 60. sag cos es cesses rere eee 1g drachm. 

Powdered sugar: .02i6 oo, 265 ae See ee lb. 

Otto of roses and Neroli, each.......... 1 drachm, 

Opiate Tooth Powdei 

ORGY ecco to pert hee Ripeces ones area erent 1 Ib. 

Precipitated Chalke: 3 0.260.004 sss een eee 1g Ib. 
Pormyia 9,..9 Orvis POWGEl.%s «is ses 2s5s sa baeeceees SoBe i ' 

Tincture of opium and myrrh, each........ 4G O02. 

Essence of cloves, nutmeg, and rose, each. .14¢ drachm. 

“cant fish seek gies SRI alelase'c Oi estas area 8 oz. 

< ~ Boge Oren : oz. 

ster fe) P24) s<snssuakpopesare cheer OZ 

Formula %. OPTis TOOG ETE ss05< 64 soe sce woe CERES eee 1 oz. 

Burnt shartshomn® Sysco sah eae 2 02 

Oil Of PROGR > 6. sina sake ooh eebon ae 6 drops. 
Formula 97. + Charcoal of the areca nut. 

Prepared chalksiss.. 23 i eaters 2 oz. 

Cubtle shi: 5.532 siewinws kis» pain ee eee 1 oz. 
Formula 98. + My is TOO’. Sn. sas ope been eee eee ee cee 1 oz. 


Formula 99. 


Formula 100. 


Formula 101. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HANDS, LEGS, AND FEET. 


THE HANDS. 


_ Crooked Fingers —These are to be treated by the splints 
_ spoken of below. They should be united by straps in three 
_ places, at least, or by a simple bandage wound tightly round 
_ them. 
_ Enlarged Joints of the Hands.—The hand may be abnor- 
_ mally wide, and the joints cf the fingers may be enlarged. 
_ These conditions may be ccngenital or produced by hard work, . 
athletic exercises, etc. sles 
_ Treatment: If the hand be wide, two pieces of metal or very 
_ thick leather, one and a half inches in width, and their length. 
less than the width of the hand by one-quarter of an inch, 
_ should have two of their narrow extremities fastened together 
_ with strong flexible leather. The other two ends should be 
_ united by a strap and buckle. The hand is tobe placed in this, 
_ and the strap drawn as tight as can be borne, the instrument 
being kept on for six or eight hoursat a time. The instrument 
should fit the hand just over the joints of the fingers bordering 
on its palm and back. The joints should not be allowed to 
_ bulge backwards or forwards, but should be evenly compressed 
in one line. 
_ If the joints of the fingers be enlarged, a splint made of thin 
wood, metal, or thick leather, should be placed on the inner, 
and another on the outer side of the finger; these are to be 
_ tightly strapped together over the joint and at the extremities 
of the fingers, and the appliance should be kept on for some 
hours. 
In all cases of enlarged joints, iodide of potassium ointment 
_ may be rubbed freely into the parts. 
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THE LEGS. 


Bow Legs.—These result from bad nursing. Even whena 
child has rickets, they result from the same cause, for the con- 
dition of the child’s health should be known, and it ought not 
to be allowed to set footon the ground without wearing proper 
supports. Ricketty children, or children already suffering 
from bow legs, should wear an inflexible metal or wooden 
splint, passing from the inside of the thigh to the ankle, padded 
on the side nearest the skin, and jointed at the knee; this 
should be fastened on with straps of webbing; but rickets it- 
self must be treated by internal remedies. Bow legs are a 
mere symptom of local weakness and diminished nutrition, 
and the symptom arises, as I have said, from gross neglect of 
common sense measures. 

With regard to adults, I may say that it is quite possible to 


_ modify the shape of any bone on which we can operate by 


pressure. Bones, like all other tissues, are not permanent, that 
is, they are being renewed particle by particle every moment 
of our existence. When appliances are used, it is found that 
the change in shape does not at first proceed so rapidly as later 
on, and the reason of this I will explain. 

When a crooked bone has pressure made on it to restore it 
to a right shape, the pressure is at first antagonistic to every 
cell of that bone, since it is really attempting to alter their 
position; but the pressure being constant, as the new cells are 
formed, they yield as much as is possible to the new influence, 
that is, they fall more into the line of axis which it is sought 
to give the bone. These new cells become matured, and many 
old cells die, and are replaced by new ones, all more obedient 
to the new mechanical force than those of the bone before the 
pressure was applied. In this manner they themselves are 
now directing the very young cells into the shape the bone has 
acquired, that is, they are fighting on the side of the apparatus. 
In this manner, as time elapses, so does the number of cells 
leading to the new shape increase. Hence the progress to the 
latter must be quicker in the later than the earlier stages of the 
process, for, as I have intimated, while the pressure continues, 
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each new cell is influenced to a certain extent by it, and hence 
becomes a factor in the work of the apparatus. 

A splint for an adult may be similar to the one I have recom- 
» mended for a child; but it shouldbe stronger. It may be well 
_ padded just where it fits the inside of the knee. 

_ Knock Knees.—These may be congenital, or caused by 
rickets, mismanagement, ete. 

_ Treatment: A straight wooden or iron splint, jointed in the 

' middle (and, for an adult, of about 14 in. in length) should be 
_ placed on the inside of the knee, the joint being level with the 
latter. It should be well padded in this region so as to press 
_ against the side of the joint. This should be lightly fastened 
with webbing straps above and below the knee, but no strap. 
_ should be passed round the latter. 
_ Another method is to apply thesame splint to the outer side 
of the joint, and beside the straps above and below the latter, 
_ to pass a broad one round the joint itself so as to pull it out- 
_ wards. Sometimes long splints are used reaching from the 
hip to the ankle ; but they are more irksome to patients than 
the shorter variety. 


THE FEET. 


Bunions.—A. bunion is a swelling over the ‘‘ball” or 
_ metatarsal joint of the great toe. There are several varieties : 
_ thus, there may be a soft tumor, inflamed or not ; secondly, a 
_ harder tumor, but still distinct from the bone ; thirdly, there 
_ may be a suppurating tumor ; and, lastly, the joint itself may 
be thrown inwards, the great toe pointing outwards. 

_ Treatment of the first three varieties: When inflammation is 
_ present, rest and warm fomentations or the application of bella- 
_ donna ointment until the inflammation is subdued. Then the 
treatment will be the same as for the originally inflamed soft 
tumor, viz., friction, and painting with iodine, or theiodide of 
_ sulphur ointment rubbed in nightly. If the part be suppurat- 
ing, poultices must be applied, the matter evacuated by incis- 
_ ing or pricking the part, and the poultices continued until the 
_ suppuration has ceased. Then it may be painted with iodine, 
_ and allowed to rest until well. 
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Distortion of the joint may be congenital, but it generally 
arises from wearing short boots, by which the joint is thrust 
inwards, and the toe itself directed outwards. 


Treatment: A pad must be placed between the great toe and 


its neighbor, so as to direct the former inwards. The pad must 
be narrow towards the web of the toes, and thicker as it ap- 
‘proaches the nails. Another pad must be placed over the 
eminence on the inner side of the foot, and a strong elastic 
band or a strap must be fastened round the foot, passing over 
the pad, so as to press the joint outwards as much as possible. 
The boots should be so long as to leave the toes free in front. 
Iodide of potassium ointment may be freely rubbed into the 
joint every night. In using ointments for local affections it 
is well to cover the fingers with a piece of thin india-rubber or 
a hog’s bladder, as it is not desirable to absorb the drugs of 
which the ointments may be composed into the system to a 
greater extent than is inevitable if they be used at all. 

Club Foot or Talipes.—There are many varieties, as talipes 
equinus, when the heel is raised, and the patient walks on the 
front part of the foot, talipes calcaneus, when the toes are 
raised, and the heel depressed; talipes varus, when the patient 
walks on the outer edge; and talipes valgus, when the person 
walks on the inner edge. Then there are combinations of two 
or more of these positions indicated by their name, as talipes 
equino-varus and equino-valgus, talipes calcaneo-varus and 
calcaneo-valgus. 

Causes: Primary contraction of certain muscles, congenital 
or otherwise, or paralysis of their antagonists, allowing those 
still active to shorten. 

Treatment: If paralysis exist, tonics and local galvanism: 
with friction, ete., should be applied. If due to suddenly 
occurring spasm, ‘éapecially in children, irritation of the 
bowels or gums must be looked for and remedied, while the 
above treatment may also be put in force. The radical cure 
of talipes is effected by cutting through the tendons of the con- 
tracted muscles. If the patient objects to this, he had better 
proceed on the following plan: 

Supposing the heel to be raised, and pressure to be made on 
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the ball of the foot, then the ordinary boot should be worn, 
but with this difference : The inside of the boot should have 


its bottom lined with about ten leather, felt, or cork soles; 


_ these socks should be of about one-third of an inch in thick- 


ness at the heel extremity, and gradually thin as they near the 
toes, where they should be almost as thin as paper; the boot 
need not be larger than it would otherwise be, for the foot 
being raised in its interior, a certain amount may, of course, 
be deducted from the height of the heel. The patient may wear 
this fora month, and then take out one sole and wear the 
boot again. In this manner, if the boots be so made towards 
the toes as to hinder the patient from walking on the ball of 
the foot, the tendon (tendo Achillis) at the back of and above 
the heel will be of necessity gradually stretched. Now, when 
the heel touches the sole without any sense of straining in the 
tendon, another sole may be removed. In this manner, in 


_ process of time it is possible to. cure talipes equinus. The 


earlier the treatment is adopted, the more chances are there of 
remedying the evil. In talipes calcaneus, where the toes are 
raised, the same principle may be carried out, the thicker ends 
of the sole being directed towards the toes. In all other varie- 


ties of talipes the principle may be applied. A clever maker 


should be able to fashion boots to suit the peculiarities of any 
case. 

With regard to the amount of walking apatient should take 
while undergoing this treatment, it must be regulated in a 
great measure by his own feelings. A slight aching in the 
tendon may be disregarded; but the patient should certainly 
not walk until violent pain arises, as it may, from prolonged 
straining of the tendon. Should this occur, rest the foot and 
bathe it in cold water. It is not any sudden amount of exer- 
cise, but very gradual tension, which will be found the best 
remedy, therefore, the patient should commence with short 
walks, and increase their length as he finds the part less in- 
convenienced by the absence of direct support. Oil may be 
freely rubbed into the tendon every day; it will assist in soft- 
ening its substance, 


/ 


7 
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Splay Foot is caused by the giving way, or the congenital 
laxity of the ligaments which support the arch of the foot. : 
Treatment: The feet should be bathed in cold water daily. — 
The boots and slippers must be fitted with a convex pad, so as — 
to support the arch of the foot. The patient should haye a — 
webbing strap passed round the leg just above the knee. A — 
bandage should be sewn on to one side of this, carried down — 
the leg under the arch, and brought up on the other side and — 
fastened to the strap; this will also assist in supporting the — 
arch. . bs 
Turning Feet in and Outwards.—The proper position of © 
the feet in relation to each other is an angle of about 45 deg., — 
the vertex of the angle being formed by the heels. 4 
Turning the toes in, or too much outward, is, if talipes do ; 
not exist, the result of habit, and can be cured by voluntary d 
zl 

: 


efforts. 

Weak Ankles.—Treatment: The patient’s boots should be — 
made with the inner edge of the sole and heel much thicker ; 
than the outer; or a cork sock fashioned in this manner may ~ 
be placed inside the boot. ‘ 

Druitt recommends the heel alone to be so raised on itsinner _ 
edge, but I believe the above plan to be better. The ankle — 
and foot may also be well bandaged. Friction and cold bath- — 
ing will assist in strengthening the part. 7 


THE NAILS. 


The nails are modifications of the epidermis. The true skin — 
beneath the nail, instead of producing ordinary epidermal 
scales, gives origin to the+harder and differentiated variety 
which forms the nail. 

Ingrowing Nails.—In this condition, which may be con- — 
genital, or the result of injury, the nail is short and oftencom _ 
posed of two or more apparently overlapping layers of tissue — 
like the slates on the roof of a house. The distal extremity of — 
the nail does not reach to the end of the fingers, the fleshy — 
part of which is bulged up in front of it, so that the nail’s 
progress forwards is hindered, and, as a consequence, it may 
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embed itself in the tissue from which it has to be raised in 
order to be cut when the part becomes painful. 

Treatment: The whole nail should be scraped or filed thin, 
all irregularities being removed. Then the extremities should 
be raised, and cut off beyond the part to which it is attached 
by growth. If the extremity of the finger be thickened and 
horny, it should be rubbed down with moistened pumice 
stone. The future of the nail will now depend on the atten- 
tion that is paid to it. After the operation, the fingers should 
be covered with a stall for some weeks, but the latter may be 
removed every day for the purpose of bathing, etc. So soon 
as the distal extremity of the nail is seen to be growing, 
it should be gently raised, and the flesh of the finger pushed 
down, so as to remove any impediment to the forward growth 
_ of the nail. If this be repeated daily, and the part protected, 
_ the nail will eventually reach the extremity of the fingers. It 
had better be allowed to grow a little beyond this, and then 
kept carefully cut. 

Deficient Growth of Nails.—If a nail exists of he normal 
width, it will have the normal length if it be properly looked 
after, no matter how disfigured and stunted it may be before 
treatment. The latter is to be that given in the preceding 
section. 

Loss of Nail.—When a nail becomes dark in color and 
loose, the finger should be protected by a stall, until the old 
nail has been shed and the new one well developed; the old 
nail should on no account be pulled off. It will hasten the 
separation if the part be soaked for a few minutes daily in hot 
water. 

. Ridges on Nail.—These may be rubbed down with mois- 
tened pumice stone. The nail will for two or three days after 
this has been done have a duller appearance than usual. 

Pits in the Nail.—Little depressions scattered over its sur- 
face. If these are not very deep, the nail may be rendered 


- smooth by rubbing it with moistened pumice stone powder. 


The Skin around the Nail.—The thin veil of skin at the 
‘base of the nail should never be cut entirely away, unless it 
be very ragged. Itshould be raised once daily with a blunt 
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instrument from the nail beneath, and if it is ragged it should 
be trimmed with a pair of sharp pointed scissors; the skin 
round the sides of the nail should be kept smooth with pumice 
stone; the angles of the front of the nail often grow down- 
wards into the skin, causing great tendérness; they should be 
raised and rounded off with a pair of scissors. 

White Spots on Nail.—These are caused by opacity of the 
cells, due to injury. 

Treatment: Do not apply any chemicals, but rub the nail 
with pumice stone powder moistened. As the nail grows, the 
spots will disappear. 

Discolored Nails.—If caused by acids, rub the nail with 
liquid ammonia; if by alkalies, use vinegar or lemon juice. 
Nitrate of silver stains may be removed by solutions of iodide 
of potassium or sulphydrate of ammonium; fruit and ink 
stains by oxalic or sulphuric acid in water, or salts of lemon 
(oxalate 6f potash). The hands should not, except when the 
last is used, be washed with soap for some hours after the ap- 


plication. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cold Feet and Hands may arise from local or constitu- 
tional causes. The local are, chiefly, insufficient coverings, 
exposure, etc. The proximate constitutional cause is an im- 
paired circulation, which in turn is due to some other func- 
tional or organic disease of the nervous or circulatory appa- 
ratus. 

Treatment: If the patient suffers from debility he can soon 
be put right in this respect by proper internal remedies. Even 
if he suffer from organic disease of the heart, the organ may 
be strengthened, and his life prolonged by judicial scientific 
treatment. Certain remedies for cold extremities are obvi- 
ously at hand. Thus they should be properly covered (I shall 
deal with this in the hygiene of dress). The patient should, 
if possible, avoid standing about in the cold. Exercise pro- 
motes the general circulation, and local friction will assist the 
blood-vessels of the part. 

Cold in the Head.—First of all clear the bowels by taking 
some simple aperient, and one or two of Frampton’s or Hollo- 
_ wWay’s or some other well-known pills will do as well as any- 
thing. After taking the pills, have a warm bath in a warm 
room; rub the body with towels until it is aglow, and then 
_ go to bed, the sheets having been previously warmed, When 
in bed take as one dose, 


SU DHUTIC Cour. oS eee. AEE at 60 minims. 
Formula 102, i eeeuhonns OTE CCT OCOE ty grain, 
_ his should be placed in a tumbler, which should then be 
filled with cold water. The nose should be covered with 
_ warm flannels from the bridge downwards. 
The following should be used as a snuff. It should be 
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snuffed up gently into the nostrils, not more than the amount 
mentioned being used in six hours. 


In the morning strong hot coffee may be drunk before ris- 
ing, the stronger it is the better. 

When the patient arises, if the weather be cold, there should 
be a fire in his room; he should then take another warm bath. 

Now he may either confine himself to the house during the 
day, taking care to avoid all draught and sudden changes of 
temperature, or, having wrapped himself well up, he may 
take a brisk walk, not stopping to look in the shops or talk to 
friends, but continue walking as quickly as possible until he 
returns home, when the wraps should be immediately flung 
off. On entering the house, if the weather be cold, and there 
isa fire in his sitting room, he should not immediately ap- 
proach it, but remain at a distance until he has become accus- 
tomed to the temperature of the room. 

Those who are compelled to follow their avocations must 
take what precautions they can against draughts, etc. The 
morphia and ‘bismuth snuff will assist in allaying the inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane, and bathing the nose in 
warm water will serve the same purpose. If the nostrils be 
tender a mixture of equal parts of subnitrate of bismuth and 
glycerine rubbed on the parts will remedy this condition. 

The patient must remember that a cold is debilitating, and 
the system must, therefore, be supported by nourishing food. 

Cramp.—This is due to the spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles of any part. The usual seat of attack is at the back 
of the knee. 

Treatment: The immediate treatment is to forcibly extend 
the leg. The person should at the same time be seated; if this 
is not possible, rest the body against a wall or other object, 
and then extend the leg to the utmost possible extent. To 
partly flex the limb, as is sometimes done, is to invite the con- 
tinuation of the pain. While the limb is being so extended, 
the back of the knee and the thigh may be rubbed briskly by 
another person for a few seconds, or until the attack subsides. 
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The preventive treatment consists in well bathing the legs 
and subsequent friction. If the attacks are frequent, internal 
remedies are plainly indicated. The constant current will 
also be of service; it should be passed from below upwards, so 
as to lessen the natural nerve current. 

Flatulence.—This, whether of the stomach or intestines, is 
produced by some abnormality in the process of deglutition, 
digestion, and absorption of food eaten. 

A healthy baby may take its milk greedily, presently it 
stops and cries, some simple remedy is given it, the child 
belches and is better; mothers and nurses call this ‘‘ the wind,” 
and wind or air it is which the child has been greedily swal- 
lowing, both compressing the air which always exists in the 
stomach, and taking more down with its food. An adult may 
suffer in the same manner, and from a similar reason. This 
is the simplest form of flatulence—compressed air. But a- 
worse variety is that which arises from indigestion; the food 
not being readily converted in the stomach into the materials 
requisite for its absorption, fermentation may commence. In 
any case the two chief elements separate, combine, and are 
belched up as carbonic acid gas. When the partially digested 
food enters the intestine, it should be at once rendered fit for 
absorption. Butif this is not the case, it passes downwards 
beyond the digestive regions; now, if the bowels be open it 
may be discharged, and no great flatulence result. But again, 
if this is not the case, it disintegrates in order to get rid of as 
much of its bulk as possible. In this manner sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas is formed. Certain drinks, as soda water, cham- 
pagne, etc., by liberating their contained gases in the stomach, 
produce flatulence. In the intestines it may be caused by eat- 
ing hard boiled eggs. 

Treatment: From what has been said the line of dies capt 
will be evident. If the patient is a baby, the tube should be 
air tight, and the flow of milk should be large and free. By 
these means the child, finding the milk come without effort, 
will not make those violent endeavors to suck and swallow, 
which result in transforming its little stomach into a pneu- 
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matic engine. If the child ‘‘has the wind” give it a tea- 
spoonful of the following: 
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I say a ‘‘teaspoonful,” because in mild cases this amount. 
will be sufficient; but the dose may be repeated at intervals of 
half a minute, up to six spoonfuls. 

With regard to adults, if they take their food greedily, they 
must expect flatulence, and no pity; buta wineglassful of the 
above preparation will give the sufferer from ‘‘ wind ” relief. 

Flatulence, arising from indigestion, is, as I have said, more 
serious. Here the whole system must be put in order, so that 
it is not suited for discussion in the present handbook. 

As a specific for the relief (not the constitutional cure) of 
this form of the complaint, whether in the stomach or bowels, 
powdered wood charcoal stands unrivalled. Mr. Bragg, Lon- 
‘don, is celebrated in the medical world for his manufacture of 
charcoal biscuits, lozenges, ete. But, if preferred, chorcoal 
may be taken as a powder, moistened witha little brandy, and 
stirred up in water. The remedy being innocuous may be 
taken freely. 

Muscular Development.—The weakest person, if not suf- 
fering from any actual disease, may become an athlete, so far 
as his arms and body are concerned, by practising daily for 
fifteen minutes’ only. By this it is meant that he must at the 
same time take walking exercise in order to develop the mus- 
cles of the legs. He should commence, if an adult, with dumb 
bells of the greatest weight he can lift without effort. The 
exercise is as follows: 

They are held close together in front of the mid-breast and 
touching the latter, then raised above the head, the arms be- 
ing fully extended; then the arms are brought down until 
they are at right angles to the body, here a pause is made for a 
second, and then the arms are lowered, the bells brought. 
round to the front of the body, and raised to the first position. 
This will develop the muscles of the arms and upper part of 
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the body. To develop those of the lower part, the following 
exercise should be practised, which will at the same time de- 
velop those of the whole of the back. Two weights are placed 
on the ground by the individual’s feet. Standing then with 
his legs close together, he stoops without bending the latter, 
grasps the weights, and rises to his full height; they are then 
lowered steadily to the ground, and the exercise is completed. 

The patient must test his strength to see the greatest weight 
he can lift without straining, and he should commence with 
this. He must also ascertain the greatest number of times he 
ean perform each exercise without absolute fatigue. This 
number is the starting point, and toit every day he should add 
one more. In a very short time he will be inclined to add 
twenty or more; but I must caution the would-be athlete 
against any sudden jump, for although the muscles may feel 
vigorous, they cannot perform a great excess of their ordinary 
work without being exhausted. 

Nettle Stings are caused by the minute prickles of the net- 
tle piercing the epidermis. Chemical changes are set up in the 
tissues, and if the surface stung be extensive, the condition 
may prove dangerous. 

Treatment: Ammonia, one part of dilute to three of water, 
should be used as a lotion, and lint soaked in the same be 
placed over the part. It will be well to examine the skin with 
a lens, and to remove any prickles which may be present. 

Offensive Breath.—Causes: the primary are constitutional, 
the proximate are an unhealthy state of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, gullet, and stomach. It is weak and in- 
active, and its cells are not properly cast off and renewed, the 


- external layers being slowly disintegrated. Another proxi- 


mate cause is the retention of undigested food in the stomach. 
Treatment: This, in the main, must be constitutional. The 

odor may be corrected by washing out the mouth with Condy’s 

Fluid, and by taking the following draught twice a day: 
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Pins and Needles.—This is an interesting physiological 
condition, When pressure is made on the trunk of a sensory 
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nerve, or on the trunk of a nerve containing sensory fibres, or 
other irritation is applied to it, the effects are felt in all those 
parts to which the sensory fibres are distributed below the 
point irritated. The condition called ‘‘pins and needles” 
generally attacks the lower part of the leg and foot, and is 
then caused by sitting with the legs crossed, or with the legs 
bent in such a position that the nerves at the back of the knee 
are pressed on. The real point of affection is in the latter re- 
gion; but insomuch as the nerve fibres from the foot and 
lower part of the leg pass through the nerve trunks in this lo- 
cality, and as the mind has always been accustomed to refer 
impressions made on these fibres to the situations where their 
extremities are found, it continues to do so when they are ir- 
ritated in the course of their passage, as at the part referred to. 
For the above reasons, men who have had their legs ampu- 
tated at the knee have complained of pain in the feet and 
toes, the nerve fibres passing to which have been irritated at 
the point of amputation. 

The only treatment necessary is to extend the limb for a few 
seconds. ; 

Poisons.—Treatment: Send for the doctor, meanwhile for— 

Stroye Acips.—If these have been swallowed, give chalk, 
ammonia, carbonate of magnesia, plaster scraped from the 
walls or ceiling, or any alkali, stirred up in water. 

Caustic ALKALIES.—Give vinegar, ad lib. 

CaRBOLIC AcID.—Give oil, ad lib. 

Antimony, zinc, tin, silver, phosphorus, and all other 
poisons, except those mentioned above—emetics of salt and 
water or mustard and water. The back of the throat may be 
tickled with a feather to provoke vomiting. 

If any preparation of opium has been swallowed in a poison- 
ous dose, in addition to emetics, electricity, the application of 
ammonia to the nostrils, strong coffee and tea, and walking 
the patient about are the most ready remedies. If oxalic acid. 
has been taken, in addition to emetics, any preparation of 
lime may be given, but not soda or potash. 

Round Shoulders.—This condition is generally acquired. 
Patients suffering from debility do not feel sufficiently eners 
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getic to keep their shoulders well back, but let them fall into 
that position which the law of gravitation may give them. 

Again, it may result from constantly bending over the desk 
in writing, from the prolonged habit of reading with the 
elbows on the table, from lolling for hours daily in an easy 
chair, etc. 

It is generally accompanied by— 

Stooping Gait, which may also result from the same 
causes. 

Treatment: Webbing straps should be passed round both 
shoulders and united behind by two others, and in front by 
one. Ready-made appliances, similar in principle, may be 
obtained of any surgical instrument maker. But a great deal 
more than this has to be done. If the patient be weak, then 
his general health is of the first consideration. He must take - 
nerve tonics, nourishing food, cold or tepid baths, and breathe 
fresh air. 

Whether he be debilitated or not, he must take exercise— 
walking, that is, real brisk walking, is good. And here I may 
say that in walking he should try as much as possible to keep 
the body upright and the shoulders back. Let him walk like 
a dragoon in this respect. Keep the head up; but thoughtful 
people have often some difficulty in acquiring this habit, 
although many do so naturally. Were an artist acquainted 
with surface anatomy to paint the figure of an ideal man, he 
would depict him with the shoulders thrown back, the breast 
forward, the body upright, that is, with the bow of the arch 
directed forward, the head raised, and therefore the throat and 
neck fullforward.* Thisis a position associated with hauteur, 
if you like, but it is that which gives free play to the lungs, 
places the body in that position in which it is most easily 
carried by the legs—by this means lessening the chances of 
weariness—and gives to the whole system a vigor it could not 
otherwise possess. This is the ideal every patient should 
imitate. 

Then dumb bells will be of service. The ordinary exercises 


“* The curve of the body follows that of the spinal column. 
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should be undergone, and, in addition, the bells should be 
grasped, the arms flexed, and the shoulders thrown back. 

With regard to those cases of ‘‘ Bible-back,” as they are 
termed, which occur in men who carry heavy weights on this 
part of the body, the same treatment may be put in force; but 
as, of necessity, any good which might otherwise result is 
constantly being more or less negatived by the habit of carry- 
ing alluded to, the time occupied in rendering the figure 
normal will be much longer than it otherwise would. 

Scratches.—Pins, rusty nails, etc., often inflict very ugly 
scratches, which, if left alone, may fester. So also the scratch 
of a cat, if the latter has been touching. putrefying material 
with her talons, may result in violent inflammation. 

Treatment: The best thing to do is to thoroughly wash the 
part as soon as possible after the injury with one part carbolic 
in 60 of water, and then to cover with collodion. 

If inflammation supervenes, the carbolic poultice (page 16) 
should be used. 

Sore Nipples generally occur during suckling. If the skin 


‘is much cracked and fissured, the child should not be given 


the breast, but be fed by bottle. The milk should be drawn 
off by the breast pump every morning and evening for a 
week, and then every morning only. Meanwhile, the breast 
should be rubbed every night with belladonna ointment and 
washleather, spread with the same ointment, should be kept 
over the breasts. Under this treatment the supply of milk 
will gradually lessen, and the patient may discontinue the 
breast pump when the milk only comes away in minute quan- 
tities. The nipples may be painted with collodion where 
fissured or excoriated, or they may be touched with a paste 
composed of 
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Sprains.—A sprain is the overstraining of the ligaments 
connecting a joint, and is generally accompanied by the 
rupture of some of their fibres. 

Treatment: Immediately after the accident, or before the 
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part becomes red and inflamed, cold should be applied. The 
joint may be placed under a tap, or have water from a can 
poured on to it. Then it should be firmly bandaged, and have 
absolute rest in an elevated posture for twenty-four hours. If 
then the joint is only very slightly painful the bandage may 
be removed, the part bathed in cold water as before, and the 
bandage reapplied. If, however, in spite of this treatment, 
and from the great injury the ligaments have received, the 
joint has become red and inflamed, its further treatment will 
be the same as if it had not been examined for some hours, 
and had then been found to bein this condition, viz.: Add 
one ounce of decoction of poppy capsules to ten of hot water, 
and foment the part with this for fifteen minutes. Then dry, 
and rub belladonna ointment into.it, a piece the size of a six- 
pence to every square inch of surface. Spread a piece of lint 
thickly with the same ointment, place it round the joint, apply 
a bandage, and preserve all possible rest of the part. The part 
need not be touched again for forty-eight hours, when the 
treatment may be repeated. When the inflammation and 
pain have subsided, pursue the cold treatment recommended 
above. Finally, if a joint has been badly sprained it should 
be strapped with adhesive plaister or carefully bandaged be- 
fore the patient makes use of it, and the strapping or bandage 
should be kept on for at least a week. This will prevent the 
newly united tissues from rupturing. 

Varicose Veins are due to constitutional or local causes. 
Any impediment in the course of the circulation will predis- 
pose to this condition, especially in the lower extremities. 
The immediate and often only cause of varix in the legs may 


_. be standing about. There is no exercise to promote the circu- 


lation, and the body is placed in that position which, through 
the law of gravitation, most hinders the return of blood to the 
heart. As a consequence the column of blood presses on the 
vascular walls, dilating them. The occurrence of varicose 
veins is often promoted by debility, for the venous walls being 
in a weak state yield the more readily to any mechanical 
force. 

Treatment: The legs and feet should be bandaged with an 
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elastic or flannel roller, but if this cannot be done properly it 
is better to wear elastic stockings. The legs and feet should 
be bathed daily in cold water, and friction be applied from the 
foot upwards. If the arms are affected the same treatment is 
indicated. These, however, are merely local remedies. If 
there be a constitutional cause, as debility, whether premature 
or of old age, heart or liver disease, etc., it must be treated by 
internal medicines. 

Varicose Veins of the Brow.—I place this condition apart 
from common varix, of which I have been speaking, for 
greater facility of reference and consideration. The causes, as 
arule, are purely local, and have no connection with the 
general health. Varix of the brow may be said to result in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred either from the habit 
of bending the head in study, etc., or over the fire, as in cook- 
ing, or from wearing ill-fitting hats. In the first case the 
veins of the neck are compressed, both by the doubling of the 
tissues and sometimes by pressure on the collar, etc. In the 
second the heat relaxes the coats of the veins of the brow. In 
the third the veins are compressed by the inner edge of the 
brim, and so dilate above. 

Treatment: The neck should not be tightly confined. If 
the causes are avoidable, as those of which I have spoken, the 
first step in treatment is obvious. Local cold bathing should 
be practised. On retiring to rest fasten an elastic band, three 
inches wide, round the brow and head. 

Wounds.—The character and situation of a wound must 
determine its treatment. If a large vessel be divided and the 
bleeding is profuse a surgeon should be sent for, in order that. 
the vessels may be tied. So also if the wound is lacerated 
any extent, the patient should not trust to the amateur treat- 
ment of laymen, since fatal results often accrue from unskil- 
ful treatment in this class of cases. If the palm of the hand 
be wounded a large rounded stone or other object covered with 
a handkerchief should be placed in the hollow of the hand 
and bound tightly to the latter. If the leg, thigh, or arm be 
the part, then a handkerchief or piece of cord may be tied 
round the limb above, and another ligature be placed below 
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the wound, while pressure by means of a pad may be made 
over the wound itself. If the face or head be cut a pad should 
be placed over the wound and retained by a handkerchief tied 
tightly. I have been speaking of dangerous wounds, that is, 
of such as left to themselves would probably result in death 
from loss of blood; and the treatment is, of course, intended, 
not to replace the services of the surgeon, but to obviate im- 
mediate danger until the latter arrives. 

Wounds made by blunt instruments are generally jagged, 
and may contain dirt. The wounds should be washed out 
with tepid water, and then their edges may be united with 
strips of adhesive plaister. Clean cut wounds, which are less. 
dangerous, may be treated in the same manner. If the 
hemorrhage from a wound prove troublesome it may be 
stopped by the application of strong perchloride of iron, pow- 
dered matico or tannin. If nothing else be handy, flour 
or chalk, or even cobwebs, placed thickly over the wound will. 
promote coagulation of the effused blood, and so restrain 
further hzmorrhage. Whatever dressings are used, the 
wound should be covered with lint, and not be touched for 
forty-eight hours, when the part may be gently washed and 
again covered with lint. 

If the extremity of a finger, toe, or other part be cut off, the 
cut surface of the amputated part should be immediately ap- 
plied to that of the other. There it may be fixed by means of 
a few simple stitches with needle and thread. Then apiece of 
court plaister should be applied rownd the point of solution of 
continuity, and over the whole organ warm lint covered with 
cotton wool should be placed. If this be done and a high 


- temperature maintained, the cut surfaces will often unite, and 


the part be as before the accident. Success mainly depends on 
performing the operation immediately after the accident. 
Even when so long as half an hour has elasped, however, 
union is within the limits of possibility. In such cases the 
amputated portions should be soaked in warm water, as also 
the other cut surface, for one minute; then the surfaces should 
be placed in contact, as directed above. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HYGIENE OF DRESS. 
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Boots.—The essential hygienic ‘‘ points” to be considered in 
a boot or shoe are these; first, its capability of keeping out 
moisture; secondly, its possessing sufficient porosity to allow 
the evaporation of the perspiration; thirdly, its accommoda- 
tion to the shape of the foot; and fourthly, its lightness. 

Gutta-percha or iudiarubber soles certainly fulfil the first 
condition, that is, they keep out moisture, but then they keep 
. in the perspiration. In the same manner, but to a greater ex- 
tent, goloshes confine the secretion of the skin. I need not 
dwell on the mischiefs which arise from the latter condition, 
prominent among them is that of offensive feet. 

But sometimes boots or shoes are worn soled with india- 
rubber or gutta-percha, but containing no inner sole of leather 
intervening between the outer sole and the skin of the foot. 
The result is the conversion of the sole of the shoe into a more 
or less irritating plaister; for as the substance absorbs heat 
from the foot and becomes warm, it, to use a popular expres- 
sion, ‘‘ draws” the living tissues, so that blisters and tender skin 
very frequently result. Patent leather boots again, have, asa 
rule, waterproof uppers, and these produce the same result a 
any other insufficiently porous material. Patent leather boots 
are generally worn for the sake of appearance, and this being 
the case, they may have their toes freely perforated; this will 
enable the perspiration to evaporate, in a measure, and if the 
sides of the uppers next the soles in the region of the under 
curve of the arch of the foot are similarly perforated, the pro- 
cess of evaporation will be much facilitated. The season of 
the year, the general character of the weather, and the pedes- 
trian habits of the individual, must, of course, be the leading 
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factors in the consideration of the most healthy boots to wear. 
In dry, hot weather, canvas uppers and leather soles are doubt- 
less of great advantage. In cold, dry weather, ordinary 
leather boots, with an inner sole of cork, will be found the 
best. In wet weather, also, leather uppers and soles will serve 
better than any other material; if the part between the soles 
and uppers be thoroughly well greased, and the chink filled 
with gutta percha, the wet will not easily penetrate the boot, 
since it is in this region that the water generally works its 
way through to the interior. 

For men who walk to any extent, the best kind of boots in 
wet weather are the ‘‘ Wellington,” reaching to the knee; 
when cut off at the calf they are termed ‘‘ half Wellington.” 
They should be made to measure by a good workman, so as to 
well fit the foot, orthey will probably gall the heel. The only 
objection to be urged against the use of these is that they are 
generally heavy. They have, of course, an excess of leather 
over that found in ordinary boots, but if the material reaching 
from the instep and heel upwards be of thin leather, the in 
crease of weight over that of common boots will be found not 
to be very great. 

I need not dwell on the absolute necessity, if the individual 
would preserve his feet free from corns, of having the boots 
_ made to accommodate the feet, and not to press them into asmall 
compass. Especially, however, would I warn the reader against 
wearing short boots. If the great toe is thrust backwards, the 
result will be the yielding of its joint at the ball, which will 
project inwards, producing a most unsightly appearance. 

I would finally remark .that a little care in the matter of 
changing wet boots would very often obviate the necessity of 
wearing any extraordinary protective against the penetration 
of water. 

Socks and Stockings.—In the winter the best immediate 
covering for the foot is merino. In summer the indication of 
the material to be worn will vary with the kind of boot. If 
the foot is confined in an ordinary slightly porous leather 
boot, then to wear cotton socks would be to confine the perspi- 
ration to the surface of the skin, for the cotton absorbs moist- 
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ure but slightly. If, however, light porous boots or shoes be 
worn, as those having canvas or cloth uppers, or the common 
shoe, then cotton socks will allow the perspiration to evaporate 
freely. Some kind of woollen material, however thin, is 
plainly indicated in cases where the perspiration is necessarily 
confined by the boot, and where it must either be absorbed by 
the stocking or sock, or remain to choke up the cutaneous 
pores. 

Hats and Caps.—There is a thing, probably the supreme 
conception of a drunken lunatic, in shape 4 combination of 
the drain pipe and engine funnel, which thing, by the idiotic 
acquiescence of men, otherwise supposed to possess a slight 
amount of common sense, has become the recogized town head 
gear. And this thing is called a ‘‘high,” ‘‘ pot,” or “ silk” 
hat. One shower of rain spoils its gloss: it comes in contact 
with umbrellas and everything else it can conveniently ap- 
proach or be approached by; it is taken to church to be spoilt 
by the mere sweep of a lady’s dress, it gets jammed between 
your neighbor and yourself in leaving the sacred edifice; it 
generally fits the head like a coal scuttle or a band of iron, in 
the latter case often producing a severe headache ; it isan evil 
thing, having no single redeeming point, no not one. Then 
why do men wear it? Because it is the fashion to do so! 

A proper head covering should be light, warm and porous. 
The season of the year and the locality where the individual 
is residing will have to be taken into consideration in deciding 
on the best article to be worn. 

For winter wear the Tam o’Shanter and the round fur caps 
are unsurpassed for warmth and comfort. For summer wear 
the ordinary polo cap may be recommended, or if it be desired 
to shield the face from the sun a white soft felt hat will be 
found all that can be desired. Both in summer and winter a 
very excellent hat will be found in the hard extra-thin felt hat. 
For summer wear it should be white, for winter wear black in 
color. 

Under Vests and Drawers.—In summer the most healthy 
and cool garment for the body is a white merino shirt. No 
under vest is necessary. If linen shirts are worn, then both in 
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summer and winter an under vest of flannel or merino will be 
found of great advantage in absorbing the perspiration. The 
thickness of the garment will, of course, be varied to the sea- 
son. For drawers, those made of merino will in every climate 
be found the most comfortable and healthy. Wool is a good 
radiator, but a bad conductor, and so loose woollen under- 
clothes might be thought to keep the body cooler than if fit- 
ting closely ; but as I have said, air is a bad conductor, and so 
loose fitting under garments would retain the heat to about the 
same extent as if tightly made. Ventilation, however, which 
is necessary to perfect health, can only be carried on perfectly 
when the garments are made loosely. It follows, therefore, 
that the coolest garments are those which permit a continual 
current of air to enter near the feet and to pass out at the 
neck. If fastened tightly in the latter region they would be 
warm, for the heated air could not readily escape. 

Tight fitting underclothes conduct the heat at once from the 
body. Loose clothes keep the body warmer than the forego- 
ing, because the air which intervenes between them and the 
surface of the body is a bad conductor of heat. The clothes hay- 
ing the heat of the body radiated to them become warmed, and 
the air from outside in passing through the meshes of the fabric 
becomes warmed also, so that it is prepared for reception 
next the surface of the body. The most permeable textures 
are the warmest, but the interspaces must be very minute, so 
as to assure the contact of the air with the fibres of the texture 
in its passage throughit. The upper part of the body is always 
kept warmer than the lower, not so much on account of any 
greater amount of vascularity of the tissues, as that heated air 
rises, and, therefore, the lips are constantly receiving compara- 
tively cold, and the chest heated, air. Those who would keep 
their beds warm should have the clothes well tucked in at the 
foot, for otherwise there will be a constant current of cold air 
from the bottom to the top of the bed. The bed may be cooled 
in the opposite manner. 

Color in its Relation to Temperature.—Black is a con- 
ductor of heat, white a non-conductor. In winter it is desira- 
ble to conduct as much as possible of the sun’s heat to the body, 
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and to prevent the conduction away of the body’s heat; there- 
fore black or dark garments should be worn externally, and 
those of a white color next the skin. In summer it is desira- 
ble, within certain limits, to conduct away the body’s heat, 
and to hinder the conduction of the sun’s heat to the body; 
therefore the outer garments should be as light in coloras pos- 
sible, but the under garments should not be dark, but light also, 
for the following reasons: The medium possessing the highest 
temperature is always the loser by the juxtaposition of a con- 
ductor. Thus in summer, if black were the only color worn, the 
sun’s rays being hotter than the surface of the body, the outer 
medium would lose heat which the body would receive, and 
its temperature be raised inconveniently high. In winter, if 
black were worn next the skin the heat of the body would be 
conducted into the colder external air. If white were worn 
externally, then certainly the body’s heat would not be con- 
ducted away; but whatever there might be of heat in the sun’s 
rays would not be conducted to the body. So in a hot tem- 
perature it is advisable by wearing white to prevent conduc- 
tion of the greater external heat. In a cold temperature it is 
advisable by wearing white next the skin to prevent conduc- 
tion of the greater internal heat, and having secured this, to 
wear dark outer garments that whatever heat there may be in 
the sun’s rays may be conducted to the atmosphere under the 
clothing, whose temperature it will raise, and thus, although 
but scantily conducted by the white under garments, will add 
slightly to the heat of the cutaneous surface. When, how- 
ever, the sun’s rays are so feeble that the heat they give out 
is unappreciable, as in the Arctic regions, white is the best color 
for the outer garments, for in such case there is nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by wearing a conducting medium. 
Respirators.—The best respirators for workmen and others 
engaged in unhealthy occupations, as ivory turning, etc., are 
those made of cotton wool. A person may breathe with com- 
parative ease in a room filled with smoke if one of these be 
worn; it should, of course, cover both the nostrils and mouth. 
For protection against noxious gases charcoal is unequalled. — 
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A charcoal and cotton wool respirator can be made by any 
surgical instrument maker for a few shillings. 

People should breathe through the nose. This organ is the 
commencement of the respiratory tract, and is designed to 
warm and act as a natural filter of the air breathed. A great 
number of cases of lung disease would be prevented were this 
advice generally followed. To breathe through the nose can 
in no single instance do harm. This is the only natural 
method of respiration; by its use the air the more directly 
enters the lungs. Cold air may in this manner be the more 
safely breathed by people with phthisical tendency. The 
greater number of consumptives have thin nostrils; this is 
partly congenital, and partly due to disuse of the organ as a 
respiratory medium. Consumptive patients being able to draw 
a greater quantity of air into the lungs through the mouth 
than the nose prefer this method of respiration, since it saves 
them much effort. 

Muffling the Neck, Wet Garments, ete.—In dry weather, 
when the temperature is not very low, it is the most healthy 
plan to leave the neck and throat free and uncovered; but in 
very cold weather, and in all cases of fog, mist, rain, etc., the 
neck and throat should be covered. Cold may not be consid- 
ered an indication of the necessity of protecting the throat if 
the individual is taking brisk exercise, but there can be no 
possible advantage in getting one’s collar and shirt damp; on 
the contrary, it is a most dangerous practice for all persons, 
especially for those who are not taking active exercise. 

The danger of wet garments is not great during exertion, 
for although the moisture absorbs heat from the body, yet the 

temperature of the latter is increased by the exercise, and so 
there is no appreciable loss of heat; but it will be evident that 
when the body is comparatively at rest, any unusual absorp- 
tion of heat from its surface must leave its temperature much 
lowered. This, in fact, is the inevitable result, and the person 
is commonly said to have “‘ caught a chill.” A person might 
with impunity take a cold bath fora few seconds when fully 
dressed, if*immediately afterwards he commenced running 
briskly, and continued to do so until his garments were dry. 
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When an unfortunate individual has had a ducking or 
drenching he should (unless he intends taking very active ex- 
ercise until he is dry) walk or run home as quickly as possible, 
undress immediately, rub the whole body well with a dry 
towel until he is aglow, then he may take a cup of hot coffee 
and put on dry garments. In the majority of cases he will 
escape any unpleasant after consequences. 

Gloves.—Kid gloves confine the perspiration, and, although 
they are fashionable, they will not be found one-half so-con- 
venient for summer wear as white silk. For winter use, lined 
kid are warm; but woollen, worsted, or twine gloves, especially 
the first-named, are equally warm, and far more economical. 
Cloth gloves are a delusion and a snare. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EATING AND DRINKING. 


SUFFICIENCY of food, andnomore, is one of the laws of health; 
that is, we should eat and drink until we are no longer hun- 
gry or thirsty, and then leave off. We should not take a het- 
erogeneous mass of fluids and solids into our stomachs ; he 
who lives the simplest oft lives the best, and the simplest food 
is that which affords the most nourishment with the least 


_ superfluity. 


In eating and drinking, meh constantly take articles of food 
because they are palatable, which injure the stomach locally, 
overburden the blood with material, and disorganize the 
whole system. 

Eggs, soup, oatmeal bread, good beef, mutton, and nee. 
etc., ripe fruits and Sadvislies, are to be considered the staple 
articles of diet. No dietary need be monotonous; the table 
managed on hygienic principles may be varied almost as much 
as that of the ordinary epicure; but the food should be nat- 
ural, not messed about until its ingredients are far past all 
recognition, and then the contents of some half-dozen of those 
dishes crammed down the throat, to make the best arrange- 
ments they can regarding their absorption into the system. 

‘*Food, therefore,” says Husband, ‘contains the potential 
energy which, by processes acting within the body, is con- 
verted into actual energy, the sum of which we call life. The 
potential energy of meat food is greater than the energy it 
develops, because thorough oxidation of all the albumen can 
never occur, for some of the constituents of the albumen al- 
ways pass out incompletely oxidized inthe form of urea. The 
potential and the actual energy of sugar are, however, practi- 
cally the same; for it is, as a rule, perfectly oxidized in the 
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body, passing off as carbonic acid and water. Serious mis- 
takes would, however, follow on the formation of a dietary 
based on the potential and actual energy of different articles. 
of food; for it is found that substances which differ but 
slightly in their potential energy cannot be substituted the one 
for the other.” 

This is true, and may be in other words written thus: The 
body consists of chemical combinations and food of chemical 
combinations, the latter being intended to supply the defi- 
ciency left by the excretion and loss of the former. But as of 
two articles of food identical in apparent chemical composi- 
tion one nourishes the body and the other is merely useless, it 
is evident that there is some differential arrangement, atomic 
or otherwise, in the two foods, constituting a total variation 
in their nutritive powers, and that therefore mere analysis. 
can furnish no actual test or proof in favor of the nutritive 
properties of any substance; it may render the latter probable, 
but experiment on the animal body is the only method of 
proof. 

The yarieties of food may be classified as follows: 


¥ As eggs, muscle of brutes, fish, 
1, Organic. a, Nitrogenous..... j fruits, vegetables, milk, ete. 
b. Non-nitrogenous. ..Oils, fats, starch, sugar, etc. 
_ 2, Inorganic. i n co: or saline matters, as chloride of sodium, etc. 


To understand what to eat, when to eat, and how to eat, we 
must first look at some of the elementary teachings of physi- 
ology. 

The body of man consists of the following elements in the 
proportions given. The table is by Marshall: 


RPS SEN ives d's sacvaie eine 72.0 NoOdHiMs gus cre.s sack 1 

Carbon. 628408 és ARG 18.5 Chiorine' neve 085 

FAV GTOPGE 60. ssin hs vanes 9.1 PUROMING » « ssssiishes hoe 08 

PUNPORSR 56... ceevas 2.5 POPASSIONG 5.6 <5 4 on cane 026 
Loti AG Sap eaies Sap s 1.8 Mone. FO Seekers 01 

SE AOSPRGTUB 624), Bess wees 1.15 Magnesium............. -0012° 

SUTTEC) TEE Tea a aM 1476 SILICON, <5 son ecueentee 0002 


These exist the for most part in various combinations. 
Only three elements—oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen—are 
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found in the body in the free state, and these in very minute 
amount. 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD 


(Letheby). 

Water. Albumen. Starch. Sugar. Fat. Salts. 
ISDA raisin Wel waieresceh to sos vais Selercey BE Arai shits Sy Ohare Tats WeGi iro sce 
aimeaben.s35 2. .'. oisdacios Wi Gews cDOe4eccccs eee Oats Loe 
Indian corn meal 14..... y Ih ves Dea ae GET ur ae ede ees tote (berated BR 
RIGO a Giese «oles Deh ae em 9 ts oP ay PR ee ye veer 0.5 
Arrowroot....... 1a. ye — eee. S200 ke eee ee eave — 
POtatoes a. osc css es UBeatwene PAS ene ASS Nes 3. ee: Oe Ok 
Carrots, s. 5668554 Shovecss LES EL Siew: 6.1. One EO 
SPULOIOS)..Jceh' os es ee Se 1D Spe bs om Po ya Nee —...ee 0.6 
SUE rnin ean 5 eee ame Pal Siaialei == 59 oles ODO ae acs ere a 
MOACIO: 250s cue Care ces — 12... eels c Mid Ge aspire aa reas A — 

11) © pa res apr eeee BEE se: (5 (rane a ee by die as SO OES 
MORRIS ets tie. 3 6G ee Pe ope seer SN ALSO. Payal ieee HX 1 
Cheddar cheese. ..36....... Pont eae eee eee 39 he See 4.5 
Lean beef ........ fara gL eS aaah eee wee re BeGoraesc Dek 
at DECE. 5 ick Ss beta chara 2 DY eto PS meet se oreie — eee 29.8..5.6..4:4 
Lean mutton ..... 1 PSs epee 1 as ae eee — eee. 4.9......4.8 

“Ane cpt aay Ge Os Oe le Aner =a ead OEw ese neat 
Beh HORE s s+ 3s ba eee Os Bieta. =a ye ete mats ajacaceis 48 Oi 25 2.3 
GIGI Viren, 0s,c%,0,0.0' Lf Sree AO: ae ule eae sem ie aieiaiors bts area see [2 
White fish ....... Meine ets 1 ce aie meee acels Pe Oiee 6 sce 1.0 

LE ig 1 eS tele dea Uk are Gr Oe aie Sheen ee pa CRRA TS Bie ees 1:3 
Salmons)... 225.56: i oes iog IG cle e. Serra ea er eras ocene DeOnie esis 1.4 
White of egg..... ieee ease kaale a Raw Se One 1.6 
Yolk of egg...... Dae ce ek 1 a BS at HAS BORG hes 
Butter and fats...15....... = ivieceiele — i... eee 83.0.2. a0 
Beer and porter ..91........ O.1..... eae at elessel ei uslisnenstees — eeeee 0.2 


Of the six constituents mentioned in the above table the 
most valuable are albumen and salts. Water is useless as 
food, since it may be taken equally well as common drink. 
Starch is converted in the body into sugar, and part of it is 
then converted into fat, and the other part undergoes com- 
bustion, serving to maintain the body’s heat. Fat enters into 
the composition of fatty tissue and fluids, and this in the sys- 
tem, by undergoing combustion, also serves to maintain the 
temperature. 

The human body is continually casting off material in one 
form or another, and this material consists of the elements 
which are necessary for the maintenance of its being, but 
which have served their purpose in the animal economy, so 
that if life is to be preserved, fresh material must be supplied 
to replace that which is being removed. Between two and 
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three pounds of solid and gaseous matter and between five and 
six pounds of water are lost daily by the tissues of an ordi- 
nary man taking fair exercise, which gives 3000 Ib. of matter 
for the year, or twenty times the weight of the individual 
from whom it has been cast. 

The following analyses of the human tissues are taken from 
various authorities: 


Bonzt.—Animal matter: A modification of protoplasm, which, when 
inhi from the bone by boiling, is own as gelatin—33 
per cen 

Earthy tie: Chiefly calcium phosphate, carbonate and fluo- 
ride of calcium, and magnesium phosphate—67 per cent. 


DENTINE OF TEETH.—Similar in composition to bone, only that the rel- 
ative proportions of the animal and earthy constituents are as 72 to 28. 
Enamel = 97 parts of earthy to 3 of animal matter. 


BLOC PW ia. as cab ae cs cae ees ee mete eee eae 784.0 
Albumen, fibrine, red corpuscles, dry fatty 
TEA UUCISS POU? mooi Sie sie lo cis Ae eit > cette een 210.0 
Chloride of sodium ...........sscsssscscseeee 3.6 
WhioGrideof pOtassiaHy oct oc.c Sie: sae we eee 0.35 
Tribasic phosphate of sodium................ 0.2 
Carbonate ‘ot sodimea i... Lolita ee eae 0.28 
Sitiphate of sodtiind s 5 Noe acs iAcepe os wise alee 0,28 
Phosphates of calcium and magnesium....... 0.25 
Oxide and phosphate of iron ..............5. 0.5 


THE BRAIN AND. NERVES.—Besides the ordinary constituents of the 
tissues, the brain and nerves, including the lesser nerve centres, contain a 
substance termed Protagon. This is composed of two other substances’ 
called Cerebrin and Lecithin. 


Cerebrin = C,;Hs3NOg. 
Lecithin = CysH,sMPO, 


Cerebral ash = 0.027 of brain, and consists of— 


Free H,PO, (phosphoric acid)................ 9.15 
POLASSIOIN PNOSPUALG |. 5.s:6s< gies ssc sie beh saan 55.24 
Sodium phosphate ss (Sos. ROS rack Ale 22.93 
WhosphaveiOl rons) oso beek sats ee ee mane 1.23 
CAalCIgm PHOSPHALE «:.:c% tjs.c0s babs. asi k ee ORE EI 1.62 
Magnesium phosphate. ............ccecseeeeee 3.40 
Chloride of sodipms. :< sic ssicnascieens 6: eemcens 4.74 
Sulphate of potassiiM «i... .5...s.s see eebeuee 1.64 
SUC os oecicsin ly thee ale Oe gibi ae oR OER RIC 0.42 


Muscie.—This contains various albuminoids, the salts found in other 
tissues, and certain special compounds, as glycogen, lactic acid, ete. 


For the maintenance of life, therefore, it will be necessary. 
that the dietary contain the constituents of the human tissues. . 
The more a food contains of the elements found in the human. 


err: — 
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body, the more nutritious is that food, provided that the arti- 
cle is in such a form as to be capable of being digested, and 
that the ingredients are in the approximate proportions re- 
quired by living tissues. 

A mixture of organic and inorganic, of nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous substances is essential to the perfect mainte- 
nance of health. All experience would point to the fact that 
a mixed diet is best for man—that is, a diet consisting of both 
animal and vegetable substances. 

Man loses about 4,500 grains of carbon a day, and about 300 
grains of nitrogen. Now, inalbumen, as white of egg, carbon 
exists to nitrogen in the proportion of 3.5 to 1. If, therefore, 
a man took just so much albumen as would supply his waste 
of carbon, he would be compelled to receive four times more 
nitrogen than he required; while, on the other hand, if he 
ate only so much as would supply his waste of nitrogen, he 
would not receive sufficient carbon. Again, in bread carbon 
exists to nitrogen in the proportion of 30 to1. Ifaman’s diet, 
therefore, consisted of bread alone, he, in order to obtain the 
required amount of nitrogen, would take twice the requisite 
quantity of carbon. 

These are merely given as examples. There is no one animal 
substance, as muscle, bone, fat, gelatine, etc.—there is no sin- 
gle fruit or vegetable which will supply all those elements 
which exist in the body to a sufficient, and neither a superflu- 
ous or insufficient extent. 

But if a man took a mixed diet of bread and meat he would, 
from 2lb. of the former, obtain 4,500 grains of carbon and 150 
grains of nitrogen, and from #lb. of the latter, 500 grains of 
carbon, and 150 grains of nitrogen, which would supply all 
the required carbon and nitrogen with a minimum of waste. 

It might at first be thought that, as the flesh of brutes has 
the same chemical composition as that of man, perfect health 
might be preserved on a diet of animal food alone; but it ‘is 
not so, foran entire abstinence from all vegetable food (includ- 
ing, of course, fruits and grain) is productive of serious disor- 
ders, notably scurvy. The fact is not so difficult to explain 
as it might at first appear. Although animal and vegetable 
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substances contain many identical compounds which can only 
act in the same manner, they also contain many unlike 
bodies. 

Now, the more unlike bodies are, the more readily do they 
act chemically on each other, and enter into fresh combina- 
tions, and a nascent compound—that is, one newly formed— 
is always in its most powerful condition. But when nothing 
but animal flesh is eaten, with or without a minimum of vege- 
table food in the form of biscuits, ete., as occasionally hap- 
pens among seamen, the compounds presented for reception 
into the tissues are so like those already there that union takes 
place in a far more feeble and imperfect manner than were 
they dissimilar. The attractions of the elements are already 
satisfied. 

In the case of carnivorous animals we can only suppose that 
a modification of that law exists which is found throughout 
the animal creation—that hereditary tendency, merging into 
unbroken habit, is accompanied by a physiological differenti- 
ation of the cells, by which they are accommodated to the cir- 
cumstances which only can afford them maintenance. If we 
suppose a population of ten thousand people placed on an 
island without one scrap of vegetation, and that they were 
compelled to feed solely on the fish they managed to catch, 
then nine thousand of such people might die of scurvy within. 
twelve months, and at the end of five years it is probable that 
one or two hundred would be living; but, if other cireum- 
stances were favorable, there would from the survivors grow 
up a race fully capable of maintaining their health on fish 
diet alone. : 

The case is, of course, purely hypothetical, but it is in ac- 
cordance with Darwin’s law of the survival of the fittest, a 
law which, in its relation to every-day life, is an undoubted 
truth. 

With such a law there must be, of course, the gradually in- 
creasing modification of physiological functions to the cireum- 
‘stances by which the being is surrounded. 

A familiar illustration of the latter is affordea in the habit 
of smoking. The small boy who takes his first pipe is gen- 


Vos sage « eh 
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erally sick, for the nerves of the fauces and other parts, unused 
to the vapor, and possibly juice, of the tobacco, are readily 
irritated, and vomiting results; but after two or three attempts 
they accommodate themselves to the new state of matters so 
far as to be unaffected by the tobacco. It is probable that in 
all these cases a chemical re-arrangement of atoms occurs in 
the living tissues, in order so to approximate them to the of- 
fered material that no immediate chemical union, and conse- 
quent disorganization or irritability of function, may occur. 
In the same manner, new materials may be added to the tis- 
sues. Thus certain savage tribeseat vast quantities of arsenic; 
were a white man to follow this example, he would die. 

This immunity from poisoning by the substance mentioned 
is, of course, due to hereditary education; and to a certain 
extent it may, with all persons, be acquired by any individual 
without inheritance; thus, Dr. Garrod mentions the case of a 
man who took sixty grains of Smyrna opium twice a day; 
four grains has proved a fatal dose to some adults, and ten 
grains would poison the majority of persons. 

The following tables are from Letheby’s treatise on food, 
and may interest the reader: 


Grains per pound. 

Split be ee aa 
Onteeal ais cial epais 2831... .136 
Indian meal........ 3016... .120 
Seconds flour....... 2700....116 
PE OUAGOES si. <.0 Felbc cece %60.... 22 
Baker’s Bread....... 1975.... 88 
MEMIDR Sc «clas Sta iste 3.2 2738.... 18 
Mew cies cs es's 599.... 44 


The following dietary would suffice to maintain in health an 
ordinary man, doing moderate work: 


ee ARMRRIE CRT PRRE SCS ese as ae eo OER LUNs viele Se See eee 12 oz. 
Seep aR Rc ch Sat uci ba dh allie eb kiareiacdicns\el dy di die: a\ela.ove'e aeyee 14 oz 
Meets MMPS cog tla c sate oe as. ole ca sisievsia ¢ se die-sc/du/eisie 4 oz. 
SPADE CEE cle sd aes coh Re US OARS 8 02. 
SON a fee PRES Bas Se ea. ac dow an dia oho! oivusyenm wwiell Sacha wie eleia se 52 fluid oz. 


The above may be taken as the minimum quantity of food 
required for a male adult; it is, of course, diagrammatic, since 
no two cases would exactly coincide. Neither is it intended 
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that the articles of food should be constantly given under one 
particular form; indeed, sameness of food, if it produce dis- 
taste, is injurious, since it hinders digestion, 

A child of ten years will require half the amount of food 
taken by an adult woman. 

Youths above the age of eighteen require about the same 
amount of food as adult men, supposing that they have to 
undergo similar exertion. 

Adult women require one-tenth less the quantity of food 
than men leading similar lives. 

The digestibility of food directly influences its value as a 
nutritive agent. The sooner it is digested the more valuable is 
it as an article of diet. If it does not digest at all, it is not 
merely valueless, but absolutely injurious, since its presence 
in the stomach calls for a secretion of gastric juice and expen- 
diture of nerve force to effect this, and the movements of the 
stomach, which always take place when the interior contains 
any substance. 

From three to four hours is the ordinary time occupied by 
the digestion of food in the stomach, that is, if it amounts in 
quantity to an ordinary meal. 

The following table is taken from Dr. Beaumont’s experi- 
ments on the man, Alexis St. Martin, whose stomach was laid 
open by a gunshot wound: 


Variety of Food. egos he ~ 
Aico Gnd trae; -.. Fhe. Ue ee ieke ess de wie Ree rersscioutie be oe 1 hour. 
Eggs, apples, salmon, trout, and venison.......... 14% hours. 
Tapioca, barley, milk, liver, pea Tish ies aie 2 hours. 
Turkey, lamb, potatoes, BOE oss diss nace qevenone teins 21¢ hours. 
Beef, mutton, ‘Gnd TOWEL. . So. Sop. vn ss ee 3 to 31¢ hours. 
MOM EE CUR SATA FoR US EA eC Nearly 4 hours. 


Animal substances are, generally speaking, more rapidly digested than 
vegetable. 


I will here say a word about some special varieties of food. 
Ripe grapes are very wholesome; they may be taken freely; 
- they assist in maintaining regular evacuations, and they pre- 
‘vent acidity of the blood, besides being nutritious. Pears, 
apricots, peaches, apples, and oranges may be eaten without 
fear of any evil consequences. Plums should be taken very 
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moderately. Lemons, if taken by themselves, must also be 
used sparingly; their essential constituent is citric acid, and 
the best form for taking this habitually is in an effervescing 
draught, for the citric acid, being combined with the alkali, 
forms a neutral mixture which is beneficial to health. But 
the acid taken by itself, or in the form of simple lemon juice, 
or the whole lemon, having acid properties, must be used 
moderately. So the habitual use of lemonade, as a drink, can- 
not be recommended, unless an alkali be taken, either mixed 
with it or in some other manner. If twenty grains of bicarbo- 
nate of potash be added to every tablespoonful of pure lemon 
juice, the result will be a neutral compound of citrate of 
potash; this may be taken in the effervescing condition, or 
bottled when the effervescence has ceased. The draught may 
be so arranged as to render it either alkaline or slightly acid, if 
desired. One cannot with impunity habitually take large 
draughts of either acid or alkaline drinks without disorganizing 
the proper constitution of the blood. 

Oatmeal is very nutritious, so is the whole wheat-meal 
bread; white bread is far inferior to the latter. Fish affords 
more sustenance than an equal weight of brute’s flesh; it is 
rich in phosphorus, and a good nerve food. The brains of the 
lower animals contain the same chemical] ingredients as our 
own, and afford a great amount of nourishment, especially to 
the nervous system. 

Beef and mutton, when good, should on section present a 
marbled reddish-brown color; pinkness and moistness would 
indicate disease, lividity or a purple color that the brute had 
died without loss of blood, or had been attacked by fever. 
Good slaughtered meat should be firm and elastic to the touch, 
have a minimum of odor, and its surface should rapidly dry. 
Meat moist and flabby, or having a sickly odor, is always bad; 
to bring out the odor, macerate a small portion in hot water. 
The color of good pork should be of a very pale red tint. A 
dark color would indicate that the animal had suffered from 
trichinosis. If this be suspected, portions of the meat should 
be examined by the aid of a microscope, and the meat itself by 
means of a magnifying glass. The Cysticercus or measle is 
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enveloped in a sac often as large as a hemp seed. Good 
sausage meat may be known by its firmness and the absence 
of any disagreeable odor; in appearance it is moist and gelati- 
nous. 

Bones.—It is impossible to get all the nourishment out of a 
bone by merely boiling it once or twice. All bones, whatever 
their size or shape, have, microscopically, the same structure. 
Their hard tissue (in the cancellous bones, the ‘‘ hard tissue ” 
answers to the divisions of the cancelli and the outer layer of 
compact tissue) is traversed by certain channels called Haver- 
sian canals; from the canals minute ‘‘canaliculi” pass 
outwards; these converge to certain round spaces termed 
‘‘lacunze ”—a certain number to each. The Haversian canals 
are thus surrounded by a zone of ‘‘lacunz,” which are con- 
nected with the canal and with each other by means of 
“canaliculi.” The Haversian canals contain blood-vessels. 
The lacunz contain little masses of living matter termed 
‘*bone cells,” and the canaliculi contain the nutriment which 
passes from the blood-vessels to support the bone cells. The 
material of the bone cells and that contained in the canaliculi 
form, when taken together, a great part of the substance of 
the bone, and they are as nutritous as marrow. But they 
cannot be extracted thoroughly from the bone unless it is 
crushed into fine pieces; it is well to grind it almost to a pow- 
der. If it be then boiled, very palatable and nutritious soup 
may be obtained. By boiling the bone whole, or after it had 
been broken into two or three pieces only, the soup would nof 
have equalled more than half the strength, if so much, of that 
made from the crushed bone. 

Alcoholic Liquors.—Alcohol is taken up into the brain 
and nervous system, and acts thus as nerve food. Consisting, 
as it does, however, only of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, it 
does not supply those salts which are such an essential part of 
the nervous apparatus, and whose excretion is correlated to 
expenditure of energy. From the unstable character of alco- 
hol, the readiness with which it enters into fresh combinations, 
it readily fulfils the part of a violent stimulant. 

But stimulation calls forth an expenditure of energy. This 
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expenditure is correlated to the exhaustion or excretion of 
various phosphates and complex bodies, as newrine, besides 
other substances; so that alcohol, taken by itself, calls forth a 
greater amount of energy than it can supply material to main- 
tain, leaving the system not strengthened, but weaker. It 
- must be understood that I am speaking of pure alcohol and of 
strong alcoholic liquors, as brandy, whiskey, and other spirits, 
which contain from 40 to 50 per cent of alcohol. Wines con- 
tain from 17 (Madeira and port) to 7 or 8 (light claret, hock, 
and similar wines) per cent; good beer and stout contain from 
6 to about 8 per cent. 

It must be also understoood that in the whole range of 
medicine there is scarcely a more valuable medicine than 
alcohol; the thing is to know how to use it. It is veritably a 
nerve food, but it must be used in conjunction with those 
other substances which are found in the nervous system, and 
are necessary for its maintenance; otherwise, although afford- 
ing a certain amount of material for the development of 
energy, it acts mainly as a stimulant. 

Thus stout, beer, wines, or weak spirits and water may be 
taken with the meals, or as ordinary drinks at other times if 
the individual has a hearty appetite or is taking special me- 
dicinal foods, as cod-liver oil, etc., and is undergoing great 
bodily or mental exertion, or suffering from exhausting dis- 
ease. But the amount of alcohol generally required by the 
nervous system is so small, and possessing, as the nervous 
centres do, the ability to form this from the carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen of other compounds presented to them, it is 
only in exhaustion and debility that alcohol as a dietetic has 
any very great value. 

Taken in moderate amount in health it facilitates nervous 
action, acting thus as astimulant and nerve food. It increases 
the heart’s action, both by its conveyance to the nervous cen- 
tres and the stimulation of the nerves of the stomach. 

It dilates the blood-vessels of the skin, causing an increased 
flow of blood to the latter; hence, if alcohol be taken during 
exposure to cold, the individual will lose heat by radiation ; 
but if the alcohol be taken when the exposure is past, it will 
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prevent congestion of internal organs by driving the blood 
from them. 

Alcohol in large doses, or frequently repeated strong doses, 
acts locally on the stomach, impairing the structure and func- 
tions of the mucous membrane. In the same manner, when 
taken into the blood, it acts on the liver, rendering it hard 
and white. 

Alcohol lessens the oxidizing power of the red corpuscles of 
the blood; in this manner it easily reduces temperature. 
When taken in large amounts, it causes obesity and fatty de- 
generation of organs. By the physiological process here in- 
volved, alcohol will maintain life for some time on an insufli- 
cient supply of food. 

Drunkenness, and ‘‘death from drunkenness” are due to 
partial and complete paralysis of the cephalic nervous appa- 
ratus respectively: First the cortex of the cerebrum is af- 
fected, then the person feels excited, and subsequently con- 
fused, and the nerves supplying the muscles of speech are not 
under the complete control of the will, then the sensory gan- 
glia are implicated, and things are seen which are not, as two 
moons, etc,; next the cerebellum is attacked, and the muscu- 
lar sense is lost, so that the person staggers. The last part to 
be affected is the medulla oblongata; when this becomes para- 
lyzed, or functionally incapacitated, owing to alcoholic poison- 
ing, death results. 

‘* Moderation ” and ‘‘moderate amount” are in themselves 
very indefinite words, What for one man would be a ‘‘ mod- 
erate,” would for another be an excessive, amount of wine, 
etc. Each case has to be judged on its own merits, and the 
special circumstances of each must be taken into account. 
To continue drinking when any excitement or dizziness is felt 
would be an excessive or intemperate use of liquor. I am not 
speaking of medical cases, where teetotalers, compelled to take 
spirituous liquors, find themselves affected by a very small 
quantity, but of the circumstances of our every-day life. 
Strong spirits are always hurtful if taken habitually; they 
should never be used except as medical agents. The amount 
of alcoholic drink proper for a man in good health must depend 
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on the life he is leading; it will be greater in proportion to 
his expenditure of energy. For an ordinary man three pints 
of beer, or two pints of claret, or a pint and a quarter of port 
per diem will not be excessive. But, as I have intimated, no 
universal rule can be laid down, for some can take more than 
double the above quantity, and others not one-half, without 
being sensibly affected thereby. 

Tea and coffee are nerve stimulants, but they are only 
slightly nutritious; cocoa is far preferable as an article of diet. 

Water.—Avoid having a cistern if possible; if compelled to 
from the absence of a continuous supply, have the cistern 
lined with or made of zinc. Cisterns should be kept covered, 
but ventilation must be provided. The cisterns containing 
the water for domestic and closet use should be separate, and 
no communication whatever should exist between them. Cis- 
terns should be cleaned out at least once every four weeks. 
All water drawn from a cistern should be filtered before being 
used for drinking purposes. The best filters are those made 
of charcoal. Rain water, when properly filtered, is as pure . 
as any other. 
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